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A New Trend in Distribution 


The Sale of Stock in Manufacturing Businesses to Retailers on Bargain 
Terms—A Plan That Advertisers Should Study 


By Albert E. Haase 


NEW trend in selling that 
£14 may have a marked effect on 
advertising appropriations, on sales 
costs, and on advertising and sell- 
ing practices showed itself in the 


company to enter into the contem- 
plated long sales contract with the 
United Cigar Stores Company, to 
enable that company to “promote 
the sale of Beech-Nut gum and 


closing months of 


1927. 
_The outward | tion described 
sign of this new 
trend was in the | ; : 
. : 
windows - of ing Company 
} ; ° 
the U nited Cigar | attention and study 
Stores. Glued to 


the windows of 
stores owned and 
operated by this 
corporation were 
packages of the 
different chewing 
gums and the 
various 5-cent 
confections made 
by the Beech- 
Nut Packing 





| The new trend in distribu- 
in this article, 
for which the Beech-Nut Pack- 
seems respon- 
sible, will doubtless get much 
from all 
who are interested in the prob- 
lems of distribution. Perhaps 
out of such a study will come 
plans that will enable manu- 
facturers to take in retailers as 
partners on a different basis. 
A possible plan capable of 
wider use than that of Beech- 
Nut, which now suggests itself, 
is that a manufacturer give a 
retailer an option to buy his 
stock at a stated price at a 


confections in its 
retail stores 
throughout the 
United States, in 
consideration of 
the purchase by 
the United Cigar 
Stores Co., of 
50,000 shares of 
the common stock 
of the Beech-Nut 
Packing Co. 
The terms under 
which the stock 
is sold to the 
United company 
are still in the 
process of nego- 
tiation, but it is 


Company. 





contemplated that 











accident or because of love of the 
Beech-Nut company. The reason 
can be found in the following state- 
ment made by Bartlett Arkell, 
president of the Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing Company, regarding the ap- 
plication to list 50,000 additional 
shares of his company’s common 
tock on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

“The object of this increase,” 
aid Mr. Arkell, “is to permit the 













Table of Contents on page 190 


_ | later date, provided the re- : 

Those products | taiter in the meantime shows | the Price shall 
were not given ag” be not less than 

- ‘ an agreed-upon gain in the 
such conspicuous | saiee of the manufacturer’s $50 a share. The 
preferred __posi- product ‘ proceeds from 
tion in United ’ the sale of such 
Cigar Stores by stock will be ap- 


plied for general caeperate pur- 
poses.” 

Beech-Nut common stock is sell- 
ing on the New York Stock Ex- 
change at $70 a share. If United 
bought 50,000 shares at $50 it can 
write down a profit of $1,000,000 
on the transaction. 

Important as this news is in 
indicating a trend toward a sell- 
ing rapprochment between big 
manufacturing companies and 
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chain-store organizations, it was 
made all the more important by 
a very recent announcement from 
Life Savers, Inc., with whose 
product the Beech-Nut confections 
are in direct competition. That 
announcement was reported in the 
Wall Street Journal in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

“At a meeting of stockholders 
of Life Savers, Inc., on December 
24, Edward J. Noble, president, 
stated he and Robert P. Noble, 
vice-president, had negotiated sale 
of stock of Life Savers to a cor- 
poration which will then own 
50,000 shares of Life Savers. He 
stated a closer association or af- 
filiation with that corporation was 
desirable and would prove a bene- 
fit to Life Savers and that the 
sale of stock was a step in that 
direction.” 

From this news, in marly quar- 
ters, the inference has been drawn 
that Life Savers has made, or is 
about to make, an arrangement 
similar to the Beech-Nut-United 
plan with some other retail chain 
organization. 


HOW THE PLAN MIGHT GROW 


The plan that Beech-Nut has 
put into effect with the United 
Cigar Stores is bound to spread. 
Other manufacturers are going to 
consider the advisability of fol- 
lowing the Beech-Nut plan with 
chain groups ‘in their field. Chain- 
store organizations are certainly 
not going to overlook opportu- 
nities to sell their good-will and 
retailing facilities to manufac- 
turers who are willing to pay for 


it to the extent of a million dol- 
lars. Individual retailers may 
stop to analyze the proposition 
and say to themselves: “United 
Cigars have 3,000 stores and 
agents. Fifty, thousand shares for 
that number*of stores is about 
sixteen shares per store. Why 


get sixteen shares 
We'll push their 


shouldn’t we 
of Beech-Nut? 
goods for that.” 

If the practice extends to other 
manufacturers and if other re- 
tail groups and independent dealers 
want to be included under “bar- 


gain” terms as stockholders in 
the companies whose products 
they push, what of it? Can it 
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affect future sales and advertising 
practices? The answer would 
seem to be yes. How effective 
such a tendency may be, howeve: 
only the future can answer. 
There is a strong school of ad 
vertisers which holds that it 
only necessary to advertise to th 
consumer in order to make tl 
dealer stock their product. If man 
dealers are tied up through stock 
arrangements with one company in 
such a manner that they know the 
will benefit by pushing only that 
company’s product, how is the ad 
vertiser who is relying entirely uy 


"on consumer advertising going to 


get adequate distribution for his 
product? There is one question. 
Here is another: Will the appr: 
priations of such advertisers h< 
decreased because of . inability to 
obtain decent distribution? Here 
is another: Granting that it would 
he hard for a business to get ade 
quate distribution, would it not be 
doubly hard if the manufacturer 
who had obtained preferential stand- 
ing with many dealers through stock 
ownership arrangements — should 
greatly increase his advertising? 
(Presumably and theoretically, any 
manufacturer who has made stock- 
holders of his retailers should be 
able to increase his advertising 
appropriation from savings made 
in sales expense. Such savings in 
sales expense would arise from the 
fact that retail groups that are 
stockholders would automatically 
place their orders without calls 
from salesmen of any kind.) 
Another possible effect that such 
arrangements with retailers might 
have would be the lessening of 
price-cutting. As a stockholder in 
a manufacturing enterprise, the 
retailer would readily swing into 
the same attitude of mind that 
the manufacturer of advertised 
products has on this subject. 
These questions and many others 
suggest themselves in any con- 
sideration of this new. trend in 
distribution. Whether they will 
ever materialize will depend upon 
the results which manufacturers 
obtain by making stockholders 01 
their retailers under bargain con- 
ditions. : 
In view of the fact that this 
trend in distribution does hold 
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‘Along the Pacific Coast— 


THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





Mo newspaper advertising is of 
course seasonal in duration. 
Among the clients of an agency, first 
one pushes his product, then another. 
Notwithstanding this, it is interesting 
to observe the result of a recent check- 
up among the advertisers served by 
The H. K. McCann Company. At the 
time*, it was noted that our various 
clients were represented in these three 
states by newspaper campaigns in 439 
different cities. This is not the count of 
the newspapers, of course, nor the 
separate campaigns—simply the cities. 
It is not difficult to visualize the mer- 
chandising power of this effort. 

* November, 1927 







CLEVELAND 
LOS ANGELES 
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possibilities which may affect 
future advertising and sales prac- 
tices it would seem to be very 
much -in order to analyze in de- 
tail the arrangement which Beech- 
Nut has made with United Cigar 
Stores, 

As already mentioned, the selling 
price of Beech-Nut common stock 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
today is around $70. United re- 
ceived 50,000 shares at, say, $50 a 
share. It paid a total of $2,500,000. 
The market price of that amount 
of stock is $3,500,000. United, 
therefore, has a paper profit of 
$1,000,000. That million dollars is 
a gift made for its good-will. 

Beech-Nut is paying $3 a share 
on its common stock. The $2,- 
500,000 that United Cigar Stores 
invested in Beech-Nut is therefore 
expected to bring a return of 6 
per cent. United, then, has a 
paper profit of $1,000,000 and a 
possibility of a 6 per cent return 
on its investment. It has also 
a substantial voice in the com- 
pany. With the issuance of these 
50,000 shares, the total authorized 
outstanding stock of the Beech- 
Nut company is 425,000 shares. 
Ownership of 50,000 shares out 
of 425,000 voting stock represents 
a “substantial” interest. Anyone 
investing $2,500,000 in one single 
company and looking for a return 
of .6 per cent would want a sub- 
stantial voice in that company. 

What has Beech-Nut received 
from the arrangement? It has 
received additional capital in the 
amount of $2,500,000. But did 
it need that capital? Had it been 
in need of additional capital it 
could have received considerably 
more than $2,500,000 for its 
50,000 shares. An _ investment 
banker would have sold those 
shares at a cost of, say, five 
points. Beech-Nut would have re- 
ceived from the banker about 
$3,250,000 for those 50,000 shares 
or -$750,000 more than United paid 
for them. So far as Beech-Nut 
is concerned, it has paid United 
about $750,000. For what? For 
the promotion of Beech-Nut gum 
and confections in United stores. 

What does this mean? It would 
seem to mean no selling expense. 
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Orders should come in automati- 
cally. It would seem to mean 
every preference being shown 
Beech-Nut products over competi- 
tors in the 3,000 stores and agen- 
cies of the United Cigar Stores 
Company. It would seem to mean 
the advertising of Beech-Nut 
products on the counters and in 
the windows of those 3,000 stores. 
To have your product actively 
pushed and displayed in _ that 
number of stores is a consider 
able advantage. 

This does not close the ledger, 
however, for Beech-Nut. When 
it issued 50,000 shares of stock 
the price paid was based upon 
dividend-earning ability. That, as 
has been said, is $3 a share. 
Beech-Nut therefore took upon it- 
self the obligation to earn a net 
profit sufficient to enable it to pay 
$3 a share upon this additional 
stock in order to continue to pa) 
that dividend to all stockholders. 

Consider now, by the use of 
rough figures, what results must 
be obtained in a year in order 
to maintain that dividend rate: 

In 1926, Beech-Nut had net 
sales of $21,820,762. Its net profit 
on that sales total was $2,012,222 
Roughly, that figure represents a 
net profit of 10 per cent on net 
sales. If it paid $3 a share on 
375,000 shares from a net profit of 
$2,012,222 then in order to main- 
tain the same relative financial 
standing, it must earn about $250,- 
000 more in order to pay the same 
dividend on 425,000 shares. To 
increase net profits by $250,000 
would necessitate increasing net 
sales by $2,500,000. 

If Beech-Nut expects the United 
stores to earn the additional 
money required for its dividends 
on this additional stock, then it 
must look for its $2,500,000 in- 
crease in its net sales from United 
stores. Can they do this? 

That increase is in “net sales.” 
What the increase in “gross sales” 
would have to be cannot be es- 
timated from the last financial 
report made public by Beech-Nut. 
The figure on the gross sales in- 
crease would, of course, be the 
only figure that could truthfully 
portray the selling job of the 
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: Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families 


| Profit by Journal 
|Leadership in 1928! 


HE Milwaukee Journal printed 
4,482,130 lines of paid national ad- 
vertising duting the first eleven months 
of 1927—-nearly two million lines more 
! than the ethertwo4 se ilwaukee news- 
papers combined! 


The Journal’s leadtaaam over the com- 
bined totals of the other Milwaukee 
; newspapers was extended to fourteen of 
the eighteen major classifications of paid 
. advertising. And in three of the remain- 
* ing four, The Jéurnal volume ranged 
"0 from 109% to 154% of that printed by 
et the next highest paper! 


al In 1928—sell the rich and stable Milwau- 
it kee-Wisconsin market at one low adver- 
e | tising cost through The Journal alone! 


“|THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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- FIRST BY MERIT 
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‘he Mor e Than One Half Million Wisconsin Readers Every Day 
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United stores. Since that is not 
available a picture can only be 
approximated by use of the figure 
on the increase in net sales re- 
quired of the United stores. 

The required increase in net 
sales has been stated as $2,500,000. 
The number of stores and agen- 
cies operated by the United has 
been reported at 3,000. Two mil- 
lion, five hundred thousand dol- 
lars divided among 3,000 stores 
represents an average of $833 per 
vear per store. That is to say, 
each store should show an in- 
crease of $833 in the sale of 
Beech-Nut gums and confections. 
Divide this average into days. 
Each store according to such cal- 
culations should show an increase 
of $2.50 a day in Beech-Nut. 
Two dollars and fifty cents a day 
on 5-cent sellers means an aver- 
age of fifty additional customers 
every day in each of those 3,000 
United stores. Can it be done? 

The sales record of the United 
Cigar Stores Company might 
throw some light on that: question. 
United sales in 1926, according to 


“Moody’s Manual,” amounted to 
$87,262,217. In 1925, they were 
$79,984,674; in 1924, $77,283,877. 


The figures for the year 1926 rep- 
resent a gain of $7,277,543 over 
1925. The figures for 1925 repre- 
sent a gain of $2,700,797 over 
1924. In one of those years, if the 
present arrangement with Beech- 
Nut had been in existence, one- 
third of the entire United organ- 
ization’s gain in sales would have 
had to come from Beech-Nut. In 
the other case practically the en- 
tire gain would have had to be on 
Beech-N ut. 

Against this picture, contrast 
what Beech-Nut might have done. 
It might have sold its 50,000 
shares through an_ investment 
banker at a price of $3,250,000 
which would have given it $750,- 
000 more than it received from 
United. That $750,000 it might 
then have invested in advertising. 
The question then is: Could $750,- 


000 spent in advertising bring a 
net sales increase of $2,500,000? 
Could that amount of advertising 
to 120,000,000 people get 150,000 
additional 


sales, and more, of 
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Beech-Nut every business day in 
the year? That advertising would 
of necessity have to bring more 
than 150,000 five-cent sales in or- 
der to enable Beech-Nut to create 
an advertising fund for the suc 
ceeding year. If Beech-Nut has 
kept records of its returns fron 
advertising in the past perhaps it 
can answer this question. 

It would seem wise and prope: 
for any manufacturer who might 
desire to follow this new path 
which Beech-Nut has taken t 
look at the picture of what th 
money involved might do if spent 
in advertising according to his 
past records. If those records in 
dicate an approach to a saturation 
point in his advertising, then per 
haps the plan of buying the ré 
tailer’s support and intensive sell 
ing support may be advisable 
The advantages of having retailers 
as partners in a manufacturing 
enterprise are not to be lightly 
passed over. 

The movement which Beech-Nut 
has started is not one that is to be 
combatted by advertising interests ; 
rather it is one to be studied by 
such interests and, if possible, used 
to make advertising more effective 





New Accounts for Paul 


Cornell Agency 

Hardman, Peck & Company, New 
York, pianos, have -appointed the Pau 
Cornell Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct their ad 
vertising _ account. Payson & Clark, 
Ltd., publisher, and Bayer, Pretzfeld« 
& Mills, Inc., importer of Swiss watches 
both of New York, have also appointed 
this agency to direct their advertising 
accounts. 


F. L. Belt, Vice-President, 
Caples Company 


F. L. Belt, general manager of | 
Chicago and New York offices of th 
Caples Company, advertising agency, has 
been since caoenestiant and a direc 
tor. He will continue as general man 
ager of this agency, with which he has 
been associated for the last four years 
His headquarters are at New York. 








Direct Advertising 
of Mistol 


The Standard Oil Company of \« 
Jersey has appointed George Batte: 
Company, Inc., to direct the advertising 
of Mistol, a product for the nose ail 
throat. 


Batten to 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 





The Providence Journal 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


have built up their circulations on 
a high standard of appeal. Their 
policy is based upon the conviction 
that newspapers are intended pri- 
marily for the dissemination of 
news—honestly, fairly, completely, 
and as impartially as it can be given 
to its readers. 


They are good newspapers — they 
are also good advertising mediums. 


The circulation of these newspapers 
is now over | 14,000 net paid. 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


Chas. H. Eddy Co. R. J. Bidwell Company 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


























“Merry Christmas” 


Perhaps Your Company Christmas Card Did More Harm Than Good 


By Jules Freedman 


Advertising Manager, The 


fr VERY year around Christmas 
time our mail is substantially 
increased with handsome missives 
from people whom in many cases 
we have never met, and from 
others who have solicited our busi- 
ness earnestly, but, alas! in vain. 
All of these strangers, or at the 
most, nodding acquaintances, seem 
suddenly to have developed a deep 
affection for us and they tenderly 
express the fond wish that our 
Christmas will be merry and every 
day of our new year fraught with 
happiness. It is all too touching. 
This Christmas I received letters 
from such sentimentalists as print- 
ers, advertising agencies, engravers, 
paper manufacturers, publishers, 
banks, stock brokers, haberdash- 
ers, etc—most of whom I have 
never laid eyes on in my life. 

Please do not hastily conclude 
that this writer is “hard-boiled” 
when he confesses that he has not 
acknowledged these greetings and 
somehow cannot reciprocate the 
affection of these gentle business 
men with whose personalities he is 
acquainted very little or not at all, 
but whose products have often 
been brought to his attention. The 
fact of the matter is that he is an 
agreeable sort of a fellow himself 
and wishes every deserving person 
in this wide world a generous sup- 
ply of happiness. But in the name 
of sincerity and honesty and good 
taste, he wishes that all of this 
direct-mail advertising and bun- 
combe based on the Christmas sen- 
timent would cease. 

It’s a desecration of a beautiful 
thought and it’s an imposition on 
people who are inveigled into read- 
ing advertising circulars disguised 
as Christmas cards. Furthermore, 
the letter carriers are burdened 
enough without adding to their 
troubles. Still further, it’s bad 
business—I believe it does more 
harm to the sender than good. 
Many a man vows bitter vengeance 
on the people who made him the 





Manhattan Shirt. Company 


exhausted victim of their solici- 
tude. I watched the frenzied ex- 
pression of one of my associates 
as he opened envelope after en- 
velope from manufacturer after 
manufacturer, and I know. 

And then, a really intelligent 
person resents being “kidded.” | 
believe the days of the high-power 
salesman who considered every 
prospect his “brother” are gone. 
In tact, I don’t believe he ever 
was very much except with naive 
small fry—the country grocer and 
the credulous immigrant. Only re- 
cently Amos Bradbury objected, in 
Printers’ Ink [December 22, 1927, 
page 131], to back slapping by 
mail and some time ago a Chicago 
department store buyer put a sign 
outside of his door bearing the 
words, “No Handshaking.” Of 
course, this is extreme and rather 
harsh, but it is significant. To be 
sure, the unknown corporation 
from North Carolina which sent 
me Christmas greetings does not 
wish me any ill-will, but it is diffi- 
cult to escape the annoying suspi- 
cion that the only reason it has 
singled me out for its blessing 
is the fact that I am a prospect 
for business. Strange that I have 
never received any Christmas greet- 


ings from locomotive manufac- 
turers or permanent hair wave 
specialists. 


The printers and the advertis- 
ing agencies are probably the worst 
offenders. Listen to this from a 
large printing company with whose 
personnel am entirely unac- 
quainted: “That true happiness, 
true accomplishment and true suc- 
cess may be yours, is our sincerest 
wish.” Is it possible that that 
company had no sincerer wish than 
that ? 

And this from a great advertis- 
ing agency, the acquaintance of 
which I have yet to make, which 
sends me a calendar “as the out- 
ward symbol of our sincere good 
wishes for your continued prosper- 
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WE Want NEW BUSINESS 


\n indication of the present strength of our service: — 
1. Every one of our accounts is directed by a 
working member of the firm. No “contact men,” no “silent 


directors,” no “workless executives” in our organization. 

2. The head of our copy department and the head 
of our art department are both directors and officers of 
the company. That assures the high quality of the adver- 
tising produced by this agency. 

3. The average salary paid our writers of copy is 
$10,000. No cubs or apprentices; every man is trained in 
selling as well as in writing. The last writer we employed 
we chose after interviewing 60 out of 135 applicants. 

4. Our clients think that ours is the best ad- 
vertising agency in the world. We have lost only one 
account for cause within nine years. 

We will not take every account. Some business can be 
better handled by other agencies than ours. If your busi- 
ness is of that nature, we will tell you so. We are unusu- 


ally well equipped to handle the advertising of tobaccos, 


automotive products, floor covering, shoes and toilet goods. 





JOSEPH RICHARDS COMPANY, INC. 
“Facts first—then Advertising” 


New York 
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ity and success.” Well, gentlemen, 
if that was your only purpose in 
sending the calendar, why did you 
print your name so large across 
the face of it that I was compelled 
to throw it in the waste basket? 

A well-known processing house 
sends me a processed letter imply- 
ing that it is not a circular let- 
ter. “This message is very, very 
personal. As messages should be. 
Therefore, accept our warm wishes 
for the good things Old Boy Santa 
has in store for you. Personally 
yours.” No, I have never met the 
people. By the way, underneath 
this personal letter, I notice an- 
other thought in 12-point caps: 
“Originators and sole producers of 
———— letters.” 

A printer, less affectionate, sends 
a frank sample of his work in the 
form of a folder, with the icy 
words, “Christmas Greetings.” I 
almost expected to see an estimate 
somewhere on what it would cost 
to print a similar folder in speci- 
fied quantities. But, at any rate, 
this is less hypocritical ; it is sim- 
ply an indelicate way of soliciting 
business. The main fault I can 
find is that the printer sent me two 
by mistake. 

I almost forgot the worst of all 
—the current campaign of the 
Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Com- 
pany (the B. M. T.) in the sub- 
way trains. Car cards all over 
each car from that amiable cor- 
poration bear the sweet words, 
“Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year.” Coming home in_ the 
Christmas rush, wedged in between 
a fat man and a fatter woman, 
those words staring me in the face 
soothing balsam for my 


were 
wounds. The Yuletide spirit in- 
deed! 

After all, the Christmas senti- 


ment is something so personal and 
intimate that it isn’t fair to ex- 
ploit it for commercial ends. Of 
course, the fact that people do 
business with each other doesn’t 
mean that they can’t be the warm- 
est of friends, but that’s some- 
thing else again. Indeed, when 
individuals do business with. each 
other for some time they usually 
develop a very friendly mutual 
feeling. 

I am not advocating the abolition 
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of all Christmas greetings in busi- 
ness. There are times when the 
circumstances would warrant it, 
when it is sincere and well-meant. 
But the Christmas card of a busi- 
ness house should be based on 
friendship and not on business. A 
stranger whom you have never 
met can’t possibly be concerned 
about how you spend your Christ- 
mas. There is one rule we can 
safely follow, however; and that 
is not to send Christmas greetings 
from a large organization as a 
unit. That is .what makes the 
B. M, T.’s greetings seem so ludi- 
crous. They should always be 
from an individual to an individual. 
Some of the greetings I received 
were from organizations compris- 
ing several thousand people. It 
would be flattering indeed to think 
that all of these strangers, to whom 
I was unknown, were worrying 
about my welfare, but I am too 
modest to believe it. 

Anyhow, to all of the people 
who sent me greetings, and espe- 
cially to those who didn’t, I take 
this occasion to assure them that 
I have no reason not to wish them 
happiness and good cheer for the 
coming year. 





H. D. Smith Leaves 
Fuller & Smith 


Harry Dwight Smith has withdrawn 
from Fuller Smith, Cleveland adver- 
tising ~ 4 of which he was presi 
dent and founder. He has disposed of 
his interest in the business to his ass« 
ciates, who will continue the business 
with its present personnel and unde: 
the present name. 

After February 1 Mr. Smith will 
make his headquarters at New York 
where, it is reported, he will acquire 
ownership in an advertising agency) 
business. 





Furniture Account to N. W. 
Ayer 
P. Derby & Company, Inc., Gardner 
Mass.. manufacturer of office furnitur: 
and Windsor chairs, has appointed 
N. W. Ayer & Son to direct its adve: 
tising account. 


J. R. White Joins 
Jenkins Brothers 


James R. White, recently vice-presi 
dent of Rickard and Company, Inc 
New York, has been appointed secretary 
of Jenkins Brothers, New York, manu 
facturers of Jenkins valves. 
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LA PRENSA 


of 
BUENOS AIRES 
PULLING POWER 


AMERICAN advertisers are really interested in 
only one thing when they buy space in Argentina— 
present and future sales. 


A critical study of any copy of LA PRENSA fur- 
nishes all the evidence needed to prove its pulling 
power. 

















Proof of the intelligence and buying power of the 
readers is self-evident from the quality of the editorial 
and news text. 


Proof of their responsiveness is found by examining 
the advertising published: In Argentina, there are, 
among others, two kinds: of advertising that could 
not appear if they failed to produce immediate sales, 
classified and real estate auctions. The leadership of 
LA PRENSA in both these classifications has been 


unchallenged for a generation. 









Write for a detailed circulation statement. 






Exclusive Advertising Representative 
JOSHUA B. POWERS 


14, Cockspur Street, 250 Park Avenue, 
London, S. W. 1. -. New York. 
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Advertising in Chicago 
Week-Day Newspapers for 
the First Eleven Months ot | 

1927, in Agate Lines | 


The Story of Automotive re 


The Daily News 875,712 
Second Paper . 719,179 
Third Paper . . 582,989 
Fourth Paper . . 460,662 
Fifth Paper . . . 335,358 
Sixth Paper .. 287,242 

















THE CHICAGAIL 


entatives 








NEW YORK CHICAGO iward & K 

J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly ne Arts B 

110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. Ep or am 
MEMBER OF THE I 








PUBLISHING MORE ADVERTISING THAN 
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‘The 
Big Parade 


IG cars, little cars, roadsters 

and sedans, all sorts of cars 
and their accessories, too. Day 
by day, six days a week, the 
parade goes by in the pages of 
The Chicago Daily News; for 
here is the parade ground on 
which the automotive industry 
displays the models of the day, 


their latest innovations. 


Now starts the Big Parade of 
1928. Chicago is waiting to 
review the new models, the 
mechanical innovations, the re- 
finements of luxury and line that 
the automotive industry has pre- 
pared for the season. It is wait- 
ing to review your product, too. 


Give your product a leading posi- 
tion in line on Chicago's daily 
motor parade ground, the adver- 
tising columns of 





SAN FRANCISCO 
C. Geo. Krogness 
253 First National Bank Bldg. 


P OF AMERICAN CITIES 








ER CHICAGO WEEK-DAY NEWSPAPER 
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Forbes Shows Business 


Good ‘«¢ Fxcellent% Oklaho 


KLAHOMA farmers have money to 

buy. In 1927 they had good crops 
at high prices! During the past year they 
produced dairy products worth $60,000,000; 
poultry products with a value of $35,000,- 
000; livestock valued at $100,000,000. These 
figures are from the Oklahoma Board of 
Agriculture. 

A sales campaign to Oklahoma farmers 
through The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, 
will increase your sales in this important agri- 
cultural state in 1928. Oklahoma’s only 
farm paper, The Oklahoma Farmer-Stock- 
man, is read by 178,428 farm families each 
issue. 


Carl Williams 
Editor 





Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Franciscd 
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We Make Our Industrial Salesmen 





to Order 


Future Salesmen Are Picked 
Students in 


Uur 


By C. J. 


Apprentice Supervisor, 


SE “VERAL years ago The Falk 
Corporation entered upon a 
period of expansion which called 
for an increased sales force. This 
organization manufactures, among 
other things, herringbone gears for 
the transmission of power and the 
reduction.of shaft speed in rolling 
mills, mine hoists, vessels, lumber 
nills and in fact wherever power 
s used and carried from one shaft 
another. Another product is 
flexible shaft couplings which per- 
mit misalignment of shafts and 
absorb shocks. In the extremely 
large sizes both gears and coup- 
lings are designed specially for the 
needs of the customer. The 
smaller sizes are standardized. 
The selling of these gears and 
yuplings requires not merely sales 
ability but a high degree of en- 
gineering skill. The salesman 
nust not merely convince the pro- 
spective buyer of the advantages of 
ear transmission but he must also 
zo into his plant, study the condi- 
ms under which the machinery 
s to operate and, in the space of 
. very few hours, either select a 
standard unit which will fill the 
requirements or gather sufficient 
lata for a special design. The 
salesman must not only have a 
mplete knowledge of the gears 
ind couplings, the principles in- 
volved in their design and opera- 
m and the methods used in their 
inufacture, but_ he must also 
derstand mechanical processes 
all kinds and he must be quick 
appreciate unusual conditions 
th which he may be confronted. 
The transmission of 5,000 horse- 


power to the propeller of a ship 


juires a different machine than 
required for transmission of the 
me number of horsepower to re- 
rsing rolls in a steel mill. <A 
car unit for the main floor of a 





While They 
Our Shops 


Are Still Co-operative 


Freund 
The Falk Corporation 


power plant will be far different 
from a gear unit of the same size 
for a steam shovel. These are 
obvious examples. Very often 
only a sales engineer of long ex- 
perience can detect peculiar condi- 
tions which must be accounted for. 

During the war a great rush 
of Government work taxed the ca- 
pacity of the plant. It was 
enlarged to twice its original size 
and, although competitors rushed 
into the field, it was impossible to 
build the machinery fast enough. 
There was no sales problem, it was 
just a matter of getting out the 
work. 

When the war work was done, 
although to complete all the con- 
tracts required many months after 
the armistice, the officers of the 
company were left with a huge 
plant and a half dozen well-estab- 
lished competitors. Although in- 
dustrial establishments everywhere 
had been over-expanded and manu- 
facturers were hard pressed to keep 
their plants running, without add- 
ing new equipment, the salesmen 
proved their worth by sending in 
several large orders for extremely 
heavy units. These orders, to- 
gether with several naval and ma- 
rine installations, kept the plant 
running although the working force 
was somewhat smaller than it had 
been during the war. The line of 
flexible couplings was added as 
well as a number of other products 
and the total volume of business 
increased again in several years. 


A CHANGE OF METHODS 


At this juncture the directors 
decided that a change in methods 
would make it possible to utilize 
to the fullest extent the expanded 
facilities of the plant. The smaller 
gear units and the larger ones 
where possible were standardized 
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and the shop was arranged to man- 
ufacture them on a production 
basis. Thus, much lower prices 
became possible and admitted her- 
ringbone gears to countless fields 
of power transmission from which 
their cost had previously barred 
them. The vogue of the high- 
speed electric motor created tre- 
mendous possibilities in the field 
of speed reducers alone. It now 
remained to acquaint manu factur- 
ers everywhere with the new pos- 
sibilities of herringbone gears. 
This required a widespread ad- 
vertising campaign and a more 
extensive sales organization to sell 
the gears in quantities. The adver- 
tising campaign was carefully 
planned and put into effect and 
brought results almost immediately. 
The sales organization was a dif- 
ferent matter. Few sales engineers 
were familiar with this kind of 
power transmission and those few 
had work to do and their employers 
were not likely to let them slip 
from their grasp. 


THE SOLUTION 


“This question of finding sales- 
men,” said a vice-president one day 
as the problem was being dis- 
cussed, “is not merely a problem 
of the present, it is a problem for 
all times. We need salesmen now 
and we shall always need them. 
We must have salesmen and we 
must have them soon but at the 
same time we must immediately 
adopt some plan for training young 
men for the work. I am much op- 
posed to the ordinary policy of 
waiting for salesmen to come 
around for work or going out and 
looking for them instead of fac- 
ing the responsibility and making 
them ourselves. In the shop we 
stopped that thing long ago. We 
have developed an apprentice train- 
ing sysem and we now make our 
own mechanics; we don’t have to 
look for them, although we hire a 
good one if he applies. We should 
do the same thing in our sales de- 
partment. Other machinery manu- 
facturers train salesmen and we 
might as well assume our share 
of the burden. After all, it is un- 
fair to hire salesmen whom others 
have trained,” 
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When he was asked how he 
proposed to accomplish this he re- 
plied: “We can make salesmen 
just as we make mechanics. A 
proper selection of candidates and 
a carefully planned course produces 
good mechanics. Why should not 
a careful selection of candidates 
and a suitable program of work 
turn out g sales engineers? 
The candidates I believe are al- 
ready with us. We always have 
a number of co-operative or part 
time engineering students at work 
in our plant. These young men 
attend the university for five years 
and during the last four of these 
years they spend alternate months 
in our plant in a course of care- 
fully planned shop work. This 
gives them two years of actual 
shop experience and these two 
years are spent on the important 
foundry operations and on a suf- 
ficient variety of machine shop 


work. Moreover, some time is 
spent in the pattern shop and on 
special assignments of various 
kinds. 


“Upon graduation, the young men 
have not only had a thorough en- 
gineering training but a very con- 
siderable individual experience. 
Some of them should make good 
salesmen with proper additional 
training. If necessary we can hire 
graduates of conventional four- 
year engineering courses and give 
them a program of shop work to 
correspond with the work done by 
the co-operative students. A young 
engineer who has completed his 
education and has a good back- 
ground of shop experience could 
enter upon a period of training 
specifically for salesmanship. He 
should work in our erecting shop 
to learn the construction of our 
units, he should work in the draft- 
ing room to become familiar with 
their design, he should work on 
orders and correspondence for 
knowledge of our customers and 
should work in the estimating de- 
partment for practice in adapting 
our product to purchasers’ needs.” 

It was decided to give the sug- 
gested plan a trial. A senior was 
selected from the Marquette Uni- 
versity co-operative engineering 
students, 


This young man _ had 
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been engaged as a student ap- 
prentice four years previously, had 
had thorough experience in every 
department of the plant during his 
engineering course and was about 

graduate. Officers, chief en- 
gineer, sales manager, chief esti- 
mator and others concerned agreed 
that he had the required charac- 
teristics for sales work. He was 
ipproached in the matter, was 
warned that he would become the 
ubject for considerable experimen- 
tation and was asked if he was 
willing to begin a somewhat un- 
certainly defined course of train- 

for sales work. He replied 
that he was not only willing but 
eager. 

After graduation and a short 
vacation he began work in the cor- 
respondence department. Nothing 
was determined regarding the 
length of time he was to spend 
here, as there was no experience by 
which to judge. It developed that 
. progressed sOmewhat more 

pidly than an ordinary beginner 
in the department because of his 
intense interest in the work and 
his realization that it was but a 
step to higher things and in about 
four months he had mastered at 
least the fundamentals of this work 
and it was felt that he had done 
enough of it as a training feature. 

\fter leaving the correspondence 
work he spent four months in the 
drafting room, although drafting 
work was a part of his student 
training, and five months in the 
order department. Thereupon he 
was transferred to the estimating 
department to remain there until 
he should be considered qualified 
for his first little trip as a sales- 
man, 

\bout a year and a half after 

raduation he was sent to call upon 
a prospective city customer and 
thus began the actual sales training 
for which all the other had been 
only preparation. After several 
experiences of the kind he was sent 
on a two-day trip. On this trip 
he sold nothing. A second trip 
soon after had no better results. 
Fortunately, for he was growing 
discouraged, he sold an wunex- 
pectedly large order in his third 
attempt which took place some 
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weeks later. Thereafter he alter- 
nated between periods in the esti- 
mating office and traveling in vari- 
ous territories, both alone and in 
the company of salesmen whose 
co-operation in his training was 
enthusiastic and efficient. 

It should be pointed out that his 
calls during this period were se- 
lected for him primarily in order 
to give him just that kind of ex- 
perience which he needed. Any 
orders which he might bring in 
were considered of secondary im- 
portance. He was sent to people 
with every possible kind of busi- 
ness and method of buying and to 
every kind of industrial plant. 

Three years after graduation it 
was felt that his training was com- 
plete and he was assigned to a 
branch office. 

It is perhaps needless to explain 
that it required more than a mere 
program of work to make a sales- 
man of this young engineer. All 
officials with whom he worked as- 
sisted in giving him the necessary 
instruction . and correcting the 
little faults—the extravagances of 
elation and. discouragement and 
carelessness here and there—which 
occasionally came to light. The 
sales manager, the advertising 
manager and the manager of the 
gear department constantly ob- 
served his work and attitude and 
encouraged or corrected where 
necessary. 

Long before the new salesman 
had even made his first sale, the 
training plan was declared a suc- 
cess and a formal course of work 
for sales candidates was drawn 
up, based upon the experience of 
this first candidate. This course 
of work provides for the usual 
schedule of shop work in all de- 
partments of the plant previous to 
the co-operative engineering stu- 
dent’s last year. It was felt that 
an engineering student would dis- 
play the qualifications required for 
sales work before reaching his 
senior year. The shop periods of 
the senior year are spent in the 
erecting shop and in the drafting 
room in equal portions of time, 
about three months each. 

Following graduation the pro- 
spective sales engineer goes into the 
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estimating department and is given 
such correspondence work as hap- 
pens to be a part of his regular 
task, which is enough to occupy 
an hour or two every day. After 
a year at this work he is occasion- 
ally sent to call upon a customer 
and the frequency of such visits 
and the time when he leaves the 
estimating department to devote 
himself exclusively to selling is 
determined by the sales manager, 
dependent upon the young man’s 
progress and ability, and may vary 
from two to three years. The total 
training time, including the student 
shop work is therefore four or five 
years and should be adequate. 

The system has in four years 
produced two sales engineers and 
one man in the estimating depart- 
ment who will be ready to step out 
before a year has passed. This 
would be no appreciable addition 
to a force of several thousand 
salesmen selling oil or coal or some 
similar commodity but it is an im- 
portant factor in a sales force of 
fifteen or twenty engineers selling 
highly specialized machinery. In 
addition, there are engineering 
students doing their co-operative 
work in the shop, seniors, juniors, 
pre-juniors and sophomores. The 
seniors have already been gone 
over for the selection of prospec- 
tive salesmen, a number of the 
juniors are promising and each of 
the lower classes should supply 
from one to three men according 
to the experience of the three past 
years. Moreover, an occasional 
special apprentice has been dis- 
covered who, by means of evening 
school work, can supply the de- 
ficiencies of an incomplete en- 
gineering education and is other- 
wise well qualified for the sales 
course. 

A most important benefit of the 
plan is the good effect it has had 
upon the morale of the entire 
organization. Although the sales 
problem has not been solved it ap- 
pears that the solution has been 
found and time only is needed 
fully to remedy the situation. Of- 
ficials feel deep satisfaction be- 
cause the sales department is de- 
veloping from within itself and 
young salesmen have several years 
of cont&ct with the organization 
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during which they thoroughly learn 
not only the product but the 
methods and policies of the orgar 
ization, before they go forth t) 
represent the company. And best 
of all, the method of merely wait 
ing for sales engineers to “hay; 
pen” has been discarded foreve 


Huntsman Resigns from 
Brooklyn “Standard Union” 


R. F. R. Huntsman has resigned 
publisher of the Brooklyn Standa 
Union, When his resignation became « 
fective on December 31, he had com- 
pleted twenty-five years of service with 
that newspaper, fifteen years as adver 
tising manager and, since the death of 
the late William Berri in 1917, as 
publisher. 

Mr. Huntsman will continue to direct 
his publishers’ representative business, 
R. . R. Huntsman, Inc., which he 
established at New York many years ag: 


“Game & Gossip” and “Sports 
and Vanities’ Combined 


Game & Gossip, San Francisco, ani 
Sports and Vanities, Los Angeles, have 
consolidated under the name of Game 
& Gossip, with the first consolidated is- 
sue to appear in January. S. F. B 
Morse, publisher of Game & Gossip will 
continue as associate publisher with the 
Western Sports Publishing Company. 
Marion Kyle will direct the editorial de- 
partment and C. Ellsworth Wylie will 
be business manager. Offices will be 
maintained at San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 


Ralph Foote Joins Groesbeck- 
Hearn, Inc. 


Ralph Foote, formerly president of 
Foote & Morgan, Inc., New York, has 
become associated with Groesbeck 
Hearn, Inc., advertising agency, also of 
that city, in an executive capacity. He 
was formerly advertising manager of 
the Lever Brothers Company. Previous 
to that time he was with Frank Sea- 
man, Inc. 


Art Gravure Corporation 
Appointments 


C. A. Kimball, formerly manager 0! 
the Chicago plant of the Art Gravure 
Corporation, New York, has — made 
Western sales manager. John E _— 
purchasing agent at New York, now 
manager of the Chicago plant. 


Oil Heating Institute Appoints 
Earl Newsom 


Earl Newsom, formerly engaged in 
advertising promotion work for The 
Literary Digest, New York, has been ap- 
pointed director of public relations of the 
Oil Heating Institute, New York. 
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The Bulletin in nearly every home 

in the city and surrounding 
ov ‘sid retail trading area 

There are 550,000 homes in the Philadelphia 


retail trading area 


548,952 Copies of the Bulletin Sold Daily 


Put your advertising in The Bulletin and reach “nearly everybody” 
through this one newspaper at one cost. 


|DYoyeovvetannon wevetsreColajartct 
“Americas Third Largest Market 


The merchant or manufacturer who 
wants Philadelphians to buy his 
} goods will find much food for 
thought in this picture and the 
information about The Bulletin’s 





Photograph Oopyright—Aero Service Corporation 


PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS ONLY 1/26TH OF PHILADELPHIA 


lying over West Philadelphia, and heading toward Camden, at an altitude of 4,000 
feet, the aerial photographer could only get about five square miles of Philadelphia, 
“The City of Homes,” into this picture. Philadelphia covers 129} square miles. 

\lost of the space within the city limits of Philadelphia is closely built and covered 

422,072 separate dwellings, 97,805 factories, retail and wholesale stores, banks, 
hotels and other miscellaneous buildings. 

Vithin the corporate limits the population exceeds 2,000,000 people, and the popula- 
of the retail trading area, which includes Camden and the suburban and small 
s surrounding Philadelphia, exceeds 3,300,000 people. 


The circulation of The Bulletin is larger than that of 
any daily or Sunday newspaper published in Phila- 
delphia, and is one of the largest in the United States. 


“The Evening Bulletin is sold on its merits as a newspaper; no 
prize, premium, coupon, guessing contests, or othe, methods of 
artificially stimulating circulation have been used.” 
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SALES EXPERIEN C 


1927 


The truest measure of confidence that adverffhe s: 
tisers can express in any newspaper is th i 
manner in which they invest their advertisin 
dollars. 


In 1927 merchants and manufacturers investe( 
their dollars in advertising with the sam 
caution with which they invested in any prod 
uct—and for the same reason—profit on th 
investment. 


In these major classifications advertisers ing 
vested more money in the New York Evenin 
Journal than in any other New York eveni 
newspaper: 


Total Advertising Furniture Stores 
National Advertising Candy Advertising 
Local Advertising Food Advertising 
Department Stores Musical Instrument Store 
Men’s Clothing Stores Amusement Advertising 
Women’s Apparel Stores Beverage Advertising 
Jewelry Stores Tobacco Advertising 
Real Estate Display 
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SALES RES ULTS 


1928 


he sales results that will be secured in the 
oming twelve months will be largely deter- 
mined by the experience of 1927. Each year, 

dvertisers become more thoroughly convinced 
the sales producing value of the New York 
‘Evening Journal. 


uring 1927 advertisers consistently invested 


hore advertising dollars in the New York 
ening Journal than in any other New York 
ening newspaper—pointing the way to as- 
ured sales results in 1928. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 680,681 DAILY NET PAID 


NEW YORK 
VENING JOURNAL 


Greatest Circulation of any Evening “Newspaper in cAmerica 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy Daily 
and FIVE CENTS a Copy Saturday 


3 Hearst Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building 
Chicago, Ill. New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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Take Detroit’s Measure 
for 1928 


Be Sure You Realize Its 
Significance As One Of 
America’s Greatest Markets 


The industrial structure of Detroit, its 
stability and its prosperity can not be “HI 
measured by the activity of any one manu- thi bar 
facturer, for Detroit is the home of many ay 
of America’s greatest industrial enter- more | 
prises. Among these is the General All sai 
Motors Corporation, which has nine fac- pnt 
tories within the city limits of Detroit, slohe 
employs 42,000 people and spends an- ing to 
nually $80,000,000 in Detroit in wages his ov 
alone. Among the plants belonging to the sponen 
. . . interes 
General Motors Corporation in Detroit mabe 
are those of the La Salle, Cadillac, Fisher him as 
Body, General Motors Truck, Ternstedt be tot 
Hardware Company, and Chevrolet. te , 
Other General Motors plants are in the weer 
neighboring cities of Pontiac, Flint and Throug 
Lansing. The General Motors Corpora- plans 
tion as well as the Ford Motor Car Com- seaplon 
pany and the many other industrial plants fad x 
of Detroit are looking forward to 1928 with incenti 
every assurance of achieving hitherto and thi 
unprecedented volume. ory 
attracti 
which 
progres 


This means that Detroit in 1928 will ex- 
pand as a market for your goods and will 
offer greater opportunity for merchandis- 
ing and selling than ever. Advertisers In o 
should plan to cover this market thor- tests I 
— through the one medium that time. 
the h of Detroit—The News. e ~ 
ud ‘ 


out of set an 


makes 

every Gold C 

homes receiving any English md at 
newspaper in Detroit take quotas 

to sit a 


The Detroit News |: 


vhic 
356,000 Sunday; 330,000 Weekday Circulation rece ive 


The HOME Newspaper not onl 


Portion 
meeting ¢ 
Bureau. 








“We Have Tried Nearly Every 
System of Paying Salesmen” 


As a Result of These Experiments, the Ralston Purina Company Has 
Settled on the Point System 


By Wm. Sample 


Vice-President, Ralston Purina Company 


“HIS subject of salesmen’s com- 
pensation and contests is some- 
gin which we are all interested, 

I think the salesmen are even 
jore interested in it than we are. 
|| salesmen are human just as we 

, and if the sales managers and 

rier heads of our business lose 
sight of this fact, they are rid- 
ing to a fall. Each salesman has 
his own family and his own re- 
sponsibilities in which he is vitally 
interested, and we must try to 
make his job just as attractive to 
him as we would like our jobs to 
be to us. 

\t our mills we try to keep in 
mind all the time that the job 
must be attractive to our salesmen. 
Through contests and compensation 
plans we try to have something 
that constantly spurs the salesmen 
to greater efforts. I think you all 
realize the necessity for such an 
incentive, perhaps unconsciously, 
and that you are interested in any 
plans that will make the salesman’s 
job more attractive to him, more 
attractive to his family and on 
which he can make _ individual 
progress. 

In our business, we have con- 
tests running practically all the 
time. We have our annual con- 
test, which is called the “Gold 
Club” contest: Each salesman is 

an annual quota, and if he 
iakes this quota he sits at the 
Gold Club table at the annual ban- 
quet at which the place cards are 
$100 in gold. We make these 
quotas high, so it is a real honor 
to sit at the Gold Club table. 

In October, November and De- 
cember we have a Stamp Contest, 
in which the wives and sweethearts 
receive the prizes. They receive 
not only the prizes, but the bulle- 


Portion of a talk delivered before a 
ing of the St. Louis Sales Managers’ 
ureau. 


tins and everything that goes out 
in this contest. 

On the subject of compensation, 
we have tried nearly every plan 
in our thirty-five years of business 
experience. We have tried straight 
commission; we have tried straight 
salary and expense. Many years 
ago we came to the plan of salary, 
expense and annual bonus, giving 
the salesmen a bonus on everything 
over a certain quota for the year: 
Then because the year was so long 
and the men had to wait so long 
for their reward, we changed to 
salary, expense and quarterly 
bonus. 


MONTHLY COMMISSIONS 


Just recently, in trying to im- 
prove on the salary, expense and 
quarterly bonus, we have come to 
the plan of salary and monthly 
commission, by which the salesman 
receives hot a bonus, but an over- 
riding commission as soon as he 


reaches a 
monthly tonnage. 
raised as his business increases, 
but while his compensation in- 
creases, the selling cost per unit 
goes down because of the larger 
volume. 

We do not feel that we have 
solved all our problems or that our 
plan is perfect by any means. I 
think, however, that everyone here 
will agree that some extra incen- 
tive to the salesmen is’ a good 
thing—some plan by which the in- 
dividual performance is recognized 
and rewarded. We have tried many 
years to find a basis fair to the 
company, that would be attractive 
to the salesmen and would produce 
a more profitable volume of busi- 
ness for both. 

In some businesses you can per- 
haps pay a bonus or a commission 
on the basis of dollars and cents 
sold by the salesmen. We can’t do 


certain point on_his 
The rate is 
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that. Our prices fluctuate too 
much, depending on the grain 
market and other ingredients, so 
we can’t base our plan on dollars 
and cents. Others are fortunate 
enough that they can base the 
salesmen’s remuneration on the 
profits from the individual terri- 
tory. Because of the same prob- 
lem with varying prices, it would 
be almost impossible to base our 
salesmen’s compensation or extra 
reward on the profits from the in- 
dividual territory. 

We formerly based everything 
on tons. So many tons, so many 
dollars; so many extra tons, so 
much extra bonus. That was 
pretty fair, but we found the ten- 
dency of the salesmen was always 
to push the heavy tonnage staples 
and neglect the specialties. If 
every ton paid the same amount in 
compensation, naturally the ten- 
dency was to concentrate on the 
thing easiest to sell and that sold 
in the largest volume. That ap- 
plied particularly in our contests. 

Five or six years ago we came 
to the point system in our contests, 
and in our experience with it I 
am satisfied it can be adapted to 
any business. I don’t mean that 
our point plan would fit any busi- 
ness, but that some adaptation of 
it could be made to any line of 
business. 

In our contest and quota com- 
mittee, which is a committee of 
long standing, we worked out a 
basis of crediting points instead of 
tons and setting all contest quotas 
in points instead of tons. If we 
had a specialty which was harder 
to sell and required more of the 
salesman’s time, we gave the sales- 
man two points per ton instead of 
one point per ton. We made one 
point per ton on the heavy ton- 
nage staples the unit; but we gave 
extra credit on specialties, even if 
it wasn’t possible to carry an extra 
profit on them. The effect was 
that when a salesman sold one of 
these specialties, he received as 
much credit as if he had sold two 
tons of the heavy tonnage staples. 
On some non-competitive prod- 
ucts which sold in small volume, 
we gave as much as three or four 
points per ton so the salesman 
had no reason to neglect any part 
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of the Ralston Purina products, 

This worked so well in our con- 
tests that four years ago we re- 
vised our compensation plan and 
put all salesmen’s compensation on 
the point basis. Since then we 
have built up a well-balanced, all- 
the-year-around business on the full 
line and we give the point system 
part of the credit for it. 


FAIR BOTH TO THE SALESMEN AND 
THE PRODUCT 


There are so many advantages 
to this plan that I will have time 
to give only a few of them. The 
chief advantage is its fairness to 
the salesmen and to the products 
you are manufacturing. The sec- 
ond big advantage is the flexibility 
of the point system. In our busi- 
ness at least, the point basis is 
subject to change at least once a 
year. Before we go out with our 
new season’s plan, we go over the 
point basis for all departments and, 
through the executives, agree on 
the point basis for the following 
year. That basis is incorporated 
in our salesmen’s agreements and 
contest folders. It is possible to 
change this basis during the year, 
but it is not often advisable to do 
so. I know of one case where a 
certain product became very at- 
tractive. It was on a two point 
basis, but we decided to raise it 
to a three point basis, realizing the 
possibilities were enormous and the 
situation very favorable. The next 
year we doubled our business on 
that particular product. 

On the other hand, we had a 
specialty which was on a four 
point basis, but it was compara- 
tively easy to make and became 
competitive. By reducing it to a 
two point basis and making a fa- 
vorable price on it, we also doubled 
our business on that specialty. I 
could go on indefinitely giving you 
similar points of advantage in the 
point plan. 

There is another point of flexi- 
bility which is important. On 
strictly competitive products it is 
entirely possible to put them on a 
one-half point basis and still amply 
reward your salesmen for the ef- 
fort required to sell them. 

Here are some other points that 
should be borne in mind. Ifyou 
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adopt the point system into your 
compensation plan, it is almost 
necessary to figure your selling 
cost on a point basis instead of 
any other unit basis. It is impor- 
tant to fix the point basis at the 
beginning of the year and to sell 
the idea to the sales force. The 
point basis should not be changed 
during the year except under very 
unusual circumstances. Remem- 
ber it is easy to go up but it is hard 
to go down. It is better to start 
too low than it is to go off on 
some wild scheme and have to re- 
tract it during the year. 

There are other dangers to watch 
for. One is the danger of offer- 
ing bonus points if you want to 
push some particular item for a 
limited period during the year. It 
is entirely possible to give bonus 
points on such drives, but it is 
dangerous and should be entirely 
subject to executive approval; 
otherwise your departments are 
apt to get on a competitive basis 
and see which one can make their 
offers most attractive to the sales- 
men regardless of the real profit 
to the company. 

The point plan should be under 
executive control at all times. The 
fixing of the point basis for the 
year should be an executive matter, 
and any changes made during the 
year should be subject to execu- 
tive approval. 

I personally believe that the point 
system as applied to salesmen’s 
contests and compensation is ab- 
solutely sound and that it can be 
adapted to practically any business. 
Let me say again that we must 
make our proposition more and 
more attractive to the human ele- 
ment represented by our sales or- 
ganization in the field and that any 
sales plan should be just as much 
to their benefit as to the benefit of 
the house. Moreover, it must be 
sold to. the sales force if it is to 
be successful. 

Not long ago, two of our sales 
managers were eating lunch in our 
cafeteria and one of them said to 
the other, “Mac, you have a sales- 
man working a vacant territory in 
New York.” What he meant was 
an “open” territory. However, 
the other sales manager saw the 
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point and quickly replied, “Yes, I 
have several salesmen working va- 
cant territories, but I am trying to 
get rid of them just as fast as 
possible.” 

With a well-balanced point sys- 
tem, I am sure you will have 
fewer salesmen working “vacant” 
territories. 


Better Public Utility Copy Is 
Aim of Contest 


In order to encourage the continu ; 
development of public utility advertis 
ing, the Public Utilities Advertising 
Association has devised a “better copy” 
contest. The scope of the contest co 
ers the entire field of public utility op- 
eration in three divisions, electricity, 
gas and transportation. 

Arrangements are being made where- 
by the National Electric Light ye 
sociation and the American Gas As- 
sociation will co-operate with the Public 
Utilities Advertising Association in 
determining the awards for the win- 
ning advertisements in their respective 
fields. The plan contemplates the 
awarding of a certificate of merit fo 
the best advertisement, together with 
honorary awards for second and third 
places in each of the three divisions. 

The contest is open to all public 
utility operating companies and_ will 
cover advertisements released during 
1927 and the early part of 1928 up to 
a date to be announced by the better 
copy committee. Awards will be made 
by a committee of judges representing 
the national associations. 


R. E. Vernon to Join E. R. 
Crowe & Company 


Roger E. Vernon will join E. R. Crowe 
& Company, Inc., New York, magazine 
management, as a member of the staff 
of the “Newsstand Group.” He was ré 
cently with Judge, New York, and. at 
one time, was with the Condé Nast 
Publications. 


L. M. Simpson Heads Electro- 
Kold Corporation 


L. M. Simpson has been elected 
geosidens and general manager of the 
lectro-Kold Corporation, Spokane, 
Wash., manufacturer of electric re 
frigeration equipment. He was for 
merly with the Washington Electric 
Supply Company. 


Holeproof Transfers Sales and 
Advertising Offices 


Holeproof 
Milwaukee, is moving its sales and ad- 


The Hosiery Compan) 


vertisin, —., 7“ tsonnel to New 
York. James ee vice-president 
in charge of ec “aa . Fresch! 
vice-president, will be in yh of th 
Eastern organization. 
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Ohes within the past three months . . ten 
years after House & Garden published its first 
article on the modern trend in furnishing . . 
four leading New York stores have begun to 
display model rooms done in the modernist 
manner. In this, and in a multitude of other 
similar instances, is revealed House & Garden’s 


genius for discerning the very beginning . . 


and promoting the progress . . of every 


important trend . . a genius which has made 
this magazine the greatest influence in deter- 
mining how and where those millions of dollars 
which are devoted every month to the creation 


of America’s finest homes shall be spent. 
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During the past year 
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showed an INCREASE 
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ceding year 
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Saying It with Flour—and 
Chuckles 


Isbury’s Pancake Flour Campaign Creates a Typical American Family 
Whose Good Humored Doings Sell Flour with Smiles 


By Oscar DeCamp 


‘VERY time a copy writer gets 
the heaves over a piece of 
yy, it’s a sure sign he needs 
ier a change of scene or a sock 
the jaw. One of the things 
t's wrong with a lot of adver- 
ing copy is that it has gone 
ranoic—it has de- 
entia with delusions 
about itself. Ab- 
rbed in the wonder 
nd beauty of the 
roduct it describes, 
t sits on the roof at 
night, in its night- 
hirt, grinning at the 
moon, drooling at the 
mouth, and _ utterly 
lotto with self-com- 
lacency. 
One piece of copy 
ut a perfume says 
hat it is “provocative, 
by its very deli- 
disarming” and 
it “suggests the 
ooth and silken 
ling of the emo- 
ns.” Another about 
automobile says 
t all discussions are 
literated forever 
n the power of its 
. motor begins to 
lifest itself.” Of 
oman’s dress a third 
ertisement says that 
iether it symbolizes 
lest dignity, simple 
gness, or petulance 
| charm [it is] strangely com- 
ionable.” Which is a_ high 
t, believe me. 
.nd when it comes to food! 
ll, as the subject of this article 
he advertising of a food prod- 
it would not be nice to say 
n things about the copy of 
her food advertisers. So, to our 


Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour is just 
running a campaign of adver- 


tising which is no great hardship 
on readers of the magazines and 
newspapers in which the adver- 
tisements are running. On the 
contrary, so far is it from being 
hard to-read or believe, that one 
might even be justified in calling 


Ernest McGroucher and son John demonstrate that fire 
department speed can be introduced into any bedroom = 
by the fragrance of Pillsbury's Pancakes ir 


Pillsbury’ 


made of the sam pen 


mgredien yom nase mene owen huechen 


VERY LITTLE SPACE IS DEVOTED TO TALKING ABOUT 


THE PRODUCT 


it entertaining, in addition to which 
it is, in the opinion of the com- 
pany, helping to increase sales of 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour. In- 
stead of talking exclusively about 
the product, this series of adver- 
tisements gives over almost all of 
its space to portraying the sayings 
and doings of a certain Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest McGroucher, their 
son Johnnie McGroucher, and an 
unnamed bachelor friend of Mr. 
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McGroucher’s. The McGroucher 
family and friend are an exceed- 
ingly likeable representative group 
of typical Americans. y are 
“me-and-you” folks who have to 
do their own early getting up in 
the morning, prepare their own 
breakfast, and think of and do 
with middle-class things. While 
Mr. McGroucher and son Johnnie 
are scrambling into their clothes, 
Mrs. McGroucher is obliged to be 
in the kitchen 
putting breakfast 
over. And things 
have to move 
right along, for 
Mr. McGroucher 
must catch the 
7.43. 

Good humor is 
the keynote of 
the series, not 
humor, which is 
something else. 
Mr. and Mrs. 
McGroucher are 
not altogether 
caricature charac- 
ters, like Jiggs, 
or Petey Dink, 
but real people 
of exaggerated 
good nature or 
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kitchen as though he desired the 
order duplicated fast. 

In a second advertisement, his 
plate is empty, but his watch is out 
and his fingers are up for a sec- 
ond helping almost at the very 
instant Mrs. McGroucher appears 
with a fresh supply. “Ernest Mc- 


Groucher,” says the copy, “who 
hadn’t missed the 7.43 in five years, 
insists on 
pancakes.” 


two more Pillsbury’ 


On Sunda 
morning Ernes 
treats the wife 
In another ad 
vertisement it is 
Mrs. McGroucher 
who sits at th 
table, hands at 
Oh! and face 
at surprised de 
light, while Mr. 
McGroucher 
brings on _ the 
“stack,” to this 
copy accompani- 
ment: “Ernest 
McGroucher, 
whose. culinary 
efforts usually 
result in dismal 
failure, produces 
his Sunday morn- 





volcanic joviality, 
more like the car- 
toonists’ ideas of 
Al Smith or like —e 
Herbert Johnson’s 
representation of 
Calvin Coolidge 
at his gayest. 
The _ implica- 
tion, in some of the copy ac- 
companying the illustrations, is 
that Mr. McGroucher was not 
always thus, as indeed his name 
suggests. For example, the first 
advertisement of the series says, 
“Mrs. Ernest McGroucher, whose 
husband had never been known to 
smile before 10.00 a. m., discovers 
Pillsbury’s Pancakes.” That’s all. 
The drawing which constitutes 
practically the whole of this adver- 
tisement shows Mr. McGroucher 
sitting before a “stack” of pan- 
cakes smiling his widest, Mrs. Mc- 
Groucher standing beside him 
transfixed with anticipatory glee. 
Ernest is thumbing her toward the 


HOW THE SON 





— light, 7 
delicous, easy to digest! Easy to make wo ean 
Pancake 


's Pancake Flour 


meds of ‘he same pure Nigh quahty ingredients row eee im row own hitchen 


AND HEIR 
MCGROUCHERS LOOKS IN NEWSPAPER COPY [to 





ing masterpiece— 
Pillsbury’s pan- 
cakes.” A nice 
way of making 
it clear that Pills- 
bury’s pancakes 
or tHe are simple enough 
prepare so 

that a mere man 
can make them. 

Other advertisements show son 
Johnnie bouncing out of a sound 
sleep and a warm bed, nostrils 
ablaze with expectancy over a wisp 
of pancake odor from the kitchen, 
“Young Johnnie McGroucher, no- 
torious sleepyhead, decides that 
Pillsbury pancake morning is no 
time for dilly-dallying”; and, in 
another scene, Papa McGroucher 
and son, John, at the shoe-string- 
tying stage of their dressing act. 
grinning themselves to pieces over 
what is going on somewhere with- 
in nose-shot—“Ernest McGroucher 
and son, John, demonstrate that fire 
department speed can be introduced 
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A New Peak 


Climaxing a steady 
growth of circulation of 
amazing proportions, 
comes the attainment of 
the highest point in 
Evening American circu- 
lation—609,497 on De- 
cember 29th. 


It will be the concerted 
effort of the organization 
which has made the 
Evening American 
Chicago’s most widely 
circulated evening news- 
paper to maintain this 
new peak in its circula- 
tion—to hold to it, and 
then passit in the months 
to come. 
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into any bedroom by the fragrance 
of Pillsbury’s pancakes.” 

These are the magazine adver- 
tisements, all full pages in full 
color and nearly all of them back 
covers. The newspaper series is 
entitled, “Little Pictures of Ameri- 
can Homes,” and are numbered, 
“No. 1,” “No. 2,” and so on, there 
being some thirty-odd pieces of 
copy in the campaign, ranging in 
size from 200 to 450 lines. The 
newspaper advertisements are re- 
productions in line of the magazine 
illustrations, with the same descrip- 
tive captions beneath them. Copy 
following the captions is somewhat 
longer in the newspaper advertise- 
ments—where, for example, in the 
first magazine advertisement this 
copy reads, “It’s easy—you, too, 
can make light, tender, delicious 
pancakes—just add water or milk 
to Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour”; in 
the corresponding newspaper ad- 
vertisement it reads, “You'll find 
there’s no breakfast men like as 
well as pancakes—Pillsbury’s pan- 
cakes. They're even better than 
the old-fashioned kind—delicious, 
light, tender, easy to digest. And 
they’re a great deal easier to make 
—simply add water or milk to 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour and 
bake. In less time than it takes 
to tell it you'll have the finest 
pancakes you've ever tasted.” 

A description of how Ernest Mc- 
Groucher, wife and son, came into 
existence in the first place, and 
how, in the second place, they grew 
from a single piece of copy into 
a campaign, is, in view of the cam- 
paign’s success, more than ordi- 
narily interesting. 

“As is usually the case,” a rep- 
resentative of the company ob- 
serves, “no incident or individual 
can be singled out as responsible 
for the creation of the idea. For 
some time it had been our opinion 
that Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 
could profit by advertising of a 
livelier nature than is commonly 
used for a food product, and we 
were considering ways to accom- 
plish this result. About this time 
—in the late fall of 1926—a picture 
arrived in our office, a cartoon in 
four colors. It depicted a man 
seated at the breakfast table be- 
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fore his second stack of pancakes 
apparently in high good humor 
and directing complimentary com 
ment to his wife. The character 
and technique were original anc 
decidedly interesting. Although al! 
our color advertisements for Pills 
bury’s Pancake Flour for 1926-27 
had been completed, we bought the 
picture. 

“An opportunity to use it in an 
advertisement presented itself when 
we decided to add the back cover 
of a certain monthly magazine for 
April, 1927, to our list. Where- 
upon our copy department retired 
into semi-darkness and _shortl 
thereafter emerged with—Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest McGroucher ! That was 
the first advertisement in the Mc 
Groucher series. We liked it well 
enough to use it again in full color 
in a leading woman’s monthly. W: 
also made two full page newspaper 
advertisements out of it in four 
color Ben Day and rotogravure, 
one of which appeared in a New 
York paper and the other in a 
Chicago paper. The comment on 
these advertisements, both inside 
and outside of our organization, 


-was so favorable that it was de 


cided to devote the entire 1927-28 
campaign on Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour, in magazines and news- 
papers, to a continued study of the 
activities of the McGroucher 
family. 

“Since the campaign has been in 
progress, we have received a con- 
siderable amount of consumer and 
dealer comment. We feel justi- 
fied in concluding from what evi 
dence we have been able to gather 
that the advertising is being read 
and remember One woman sent 
us a check for 25 cents and re- 
quested an enlargement of our Oc- 
tober magazine advertisement for 
the wall of her breakfast nook. 
Comment from our sales organiza- 
tion indicates that it is in favor 
of the campaign—a _ condition 
which alone goes a long way to- 
ae making the advertising profit- 
able.” 


L. W. Kerney, Jr., formerly with 
Archer A. King, Inc., publishers’ repre 
sentative, Chicago, has become asso- 
ciated with the Par Golf Group, s 
tional golf magazines, Chicago. 
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“AS you are probably aware,” 

writes J. E. McGoldrick, 
President of the McGoldrick 
Realty Company, “this Com- 
pany hasa development known 
as Massapequa Centre, which 
was without doubt the out- 
standing success on Long Island 
during 1927, having sold 6,000 
lots out of a total of 10,000 in 
seven months. 


“A great measure of this success 
has been due directly to adver- 
tisements in your newspaper, 
and in making up our budget 
for 1928 we have set aside 
$100,000 for newspaper adver- 
tising, a large share of which 


”? 


will go in The Evening World. 
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The Sunpapers 


Average Net Paid 


CIRCULATION for 
December, 1927 


Daily (M & E) 259,896 


Largest Circulation In Sun History 


Sunday - - - 199,549 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


SUN 


MORNING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bidg., 110 KE. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New rk Chicago 


©. GEORGE KROGNESS, Virst National Bank Bldg., San Francisco 
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THE CHICAGO 
HERALD anp EXAMINER 


November Averages: Daily, 403,205; Sunday, 1,146,400 


National Advertising Manager — J. T. McGIVERAN, JR. 


EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
28S Madison Avenue 625-6 Hearst Bidg. 
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Proving the Case for Turnover 


Some 


Harvard Bureau of Business Research Figures Which Indicate 


the Benefits of Rapid Turnover 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
‘RADUATE SCHOOL OF BuSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
Boston, Mass. 
yr of Printers’ Ink: 
I have noticed with interest the dis- 
m in your columns in_ recent 
is in regard to rate of stock turn- 
and its effect on expenses and 


cuss 

mont 

over 

I question, I believe, is one that 

e answered only empirically and 

an @ priori basis. Consequently 

| am taking the liberty of “ang 

dence in regard to the effects o 

turn some figures from recent 

iletins of the Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research. 

Matcotm P. McNair, 
issociate Professor of Marketing. 


ap JFESSOR McNAIR’S $sug- 
estion that there can be no 
scientifically provable answer given 
as to the effects of turnover may 
be correct. One may know a thing 
to his complete satisfaction and yet 
not be able to set down facts and 


figures which will definitely dem- 


onstrate its truth to the multitude. 
In a sense, even advertising itself 
may be regarded as empirical. 
Many an executive, harassed by 
boards of directors, has been un- 
able to submit cold figures show- 
ing that advertising had done cer- 
tain things. He would almost stake 
his life on the affirmative, but in 
trying to prove his case he could 
only argue from effect to cause. 
The benefits of turnover, in a 
sense at least, can be set forth 
only in this same a posteriori fash- 
Nevertheless, they are prov- 
(to depart from academic 
phraseology) by what lawyers 
would call “the preponderance or 
. ‘r weight of the evidence.” 
S uch preponderance is plainly in- 
d by the figures which Pro- 
tr McNair so accommodatingly 
us. He tells, for example, 
f an investigation made by the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search of the 1926 business of de- 
partment stores with net sales of 
more than $1,000,000 each. Twenty- 
nine such stores that year made a 
gross profit of 32.6 per cent and 
had selling expense of 31 per cent, 
leaving a net profit of 1.6 per cent. 
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These stores had fewer than three 
stock turns during the year. Sev- 
enty-one department stores of the 
same classification had four or 
more stock turns. Their gross 
profit was 32.8, their expense 29.2 
and their net profit 3.6 per cent. 
Sixty-four department stores with 
net sales under $1,000,000 had fewer 
than two stock turns and closed 
the year with a net loss of 2.2 per 
cent. As showing what even a 
fractional increase in turnover can 
do, 119 similar stores had up to 
2.9 turnovers and closed the year 
with a net profit of 0.1 per cent. 
Getting a little farther up in turn- 
over, 101 stores turned their stock 
three times or more and the aver- 
age net profit of these was 1.7 per 
cent. 

In the retail grocery field, 125 
stores with fewer than seven turn- 
overs showed a net profit of 0.6 
per cent, while 193 stores with 
twelve or more turns made 2.3 per 
cent net. 

Among retail shoe stores, 98 with 
fewer than 1.4 turns experienced 
a net loss of 2.1 per cent, while 
183 with 2.2 turns and over had 
a net profit of 4 per cent. 

As among wholesale houses, 
Professor McNair brings up the 
case of twenty-eight paint and var- 
nish firms having fewer than 3.5 
turnovers, showing a net loss of 
0.3 per cent. Thirty-three with 
3.5 turns or more showed a gross 
matgin of 21.7 per cent and a 
selling cost of the same figure, 
coming out even. 

An interesting thing, in connec- 
tion with these Harvard figures is 
that as the number of turns in- 
creases, the sales expense goes 
down. Sixty-five jewelry stores 
with fewer than 0.8 turnovers had 
a selling cost of 42 per cent, which 
was the same as their gross mar- 
gin, leaving no profit. On the 
other hand, fifty-eight stores with 
1.2 turns and over had a selling 
expense of 34.6 per cent, leaving 
a net profit of 4.8 per cent. The 
addition of one turnover among 
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wholesale automotive equipment 
houses brought the selling cost 
down 3.8 per cent, and similar fig- 
ures are to be seen in several other 
lines of business. 

The wholesale drug field supplies 
the only instance, according to the 
Harvard figures, of where added 
turnover has not brought additional 
profit. Forty-two drug firms with 
a turnover rate ranging from 3.5 
to 4.4 times showed a net profit 
of 2 per cent for the year, while 
thirty-eight firms having 4.5 turns 
or more gained 1.5 per cent net 
profit. 

These are interesting and sig- 
nificant figures, and we are in- 
debted to Professor McNair for 
sending them to us. What do they 
prove? Even though their applica- 
tion may be more from effect to 
cause than cause to effect, we be- 
lieve they show we have been right 
in ous contention that as the num- 
ber of turns goes up, selling cost 
comes down and net profit increases. 
Probably we would have difficulty 
in proving this on an a priori basis 
so far as the whole field of gen- 
eral merchandise is concerned. But 
even an empirical presentation is 
valuable as an indication of what 
inevitably follows certain merchan- 
dising procedure, even though it 
may not be mathematically nailed 
down by a long string of decimals. 

When turnover is multiplied, a 
small unit profit is often piled up 
into a highly satisfactory net. The 
principle is illustrated by a remark 
recently made by the president of 
a grocery chain. This gentleman 
is quoted as saying he would not 
worry if he made as little as 
$1 a week net profit from each of 
his stores. He has more than 
3,000 of them. If he had only a 
hundred his story would, of course, 
be different—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Joint Campaign for Fox 
River Valley Papers 


The Green Bay Press Gazette, the 


Oshkosh Northwestern, the Appleton 
Post-Crescent and the Fond du Lac 
Commonwealth-Reporter, Wisconsin 
newspapers, will conduct a joint adver- 
tising campaign in the Fox River Val- 
ley territory of that State. The Russell 
H. Spoor Company. A pleton, advertis- 
ing counselors, will direct this cam- 
paign. 
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Improve Computing Basis for 
Wholesale Trade Index 


On the basis of more extensive and 
satisfactory data, the Federal Reserve 
Board has announced that its = le 
trade index will be .ant: y ancw 
index. Because of t importance t- 
tached to this index it is interesting to 
know what the Sens character- 
istics of the new index are from the 
old one. As described by the Board, 
these are: 

A more recent and broader base 
period (1923-1925 equal 100); the in- 
clusion of several additional lines; a 
number of additional firms; the use of a 
more satisfactory set of weights in com- 
bining the several lines into the com 
posite index. Furthermore, the new in- 
dex is specially characterized by the 
fact that it is adjusted for seasonable 
variations. 

In computing its index, the Board has 
the co-operation of about 1,350 whole- 
sale concerns, representing eight een dif- 
ferent lines and ae annual sales of 
about $4,000,000,000 These firms, lo- 
cated in about 350 cities, furnish 
monthly statistics show:ng the amount 
of dollar sales. 


November Sales of General 
Motors 


The retail sales of General Motors 
automobiles during November wees 
80,539. This compared with 101,729 
cars sold in the same month last year. 
It is the first month this year that sales 
have fallen below those of the similar 
month of 1926. According to Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president of General 
Motors, the lower sales of last month 
reflect the unusually high record made 
in October, when 153,833 cars were 
sold. This high figure was due to ag- 
gressive sales campaigns which, in 1926, 
were held in November. 


Canadian Pacific Plans 
Magazine Campaign 
With two new ships in its Eu-opean 
service for 1928, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway plans a magazne_ advertising 
campaign on its steamship services, 
cruises and hotels, using color pages. 
This campaign wiil be handled by Ray 
D. Lillibridge, Incorporated, New York. 


Mid-Western Newspapers 
Appoint G. Logan Payne 


The Appleton, Wis., Post-Crescent, 
the Green Bay, is., Press-Gazette and 
the Jefferson City. Mo., Post-Tribune 
have appointed the G. Logan Payne 
Company, publishers’ representative, as 
their national edvertising representative. 


Death of W. J. Beecher 
Walter Julius Beecher, vice-president 
of the F. A. Owen Publishing Com- 
pany, Dansville, N. Y.. publisher of the 
Normal Instructor, died at that city 
on December 26. He was seventy-two 
years old. 
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this IS the time 
but not the SPACE 


to deliver a lecture on the economics of 
1928 and your anticipated sales volume. 
Every newspaper and trade journal you 
have seen for the past month has been busy 
at that. 


@ But we CAN tell you how your adver- 
tising appropriation for Southern markets 
‘can be made to deliver, to the last sale, its 
maximum return. 


@ In the South’s greatest market one selling 
medium so dominates the situation, year in 
and year out, that it alone is the most effec- 
tive selling plan for New Orleans. 


@ At a time when merchandising and mar- 
keting brains are doing “overtime” and 
when the marketing plan means the differ- 
ence between profit and loss you will find 
that an even greater percentage of adver- 
tisers who want the well-to-do New Orleans 
market are massing their driving power in 
The Times-Picayune. 


New Orleans, and the Times-Picayune, 
must head your Southern list this year! 


Che Times-Picayune 
(NLIn New Orleans //7// 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 


Representatives: CONE, ROTHENBURG AND NOEE, INC. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. BIDWELL CO. 




















How to Select a Trade-Mark 


Twenty-Two Suggested Sources to Which Manufacturers May Turn 
When Looking for a Trade-Mark 


HERE are many ways of dis- 

covering or selecting a trade- 
mark, all the way from shuffling 
letters of the alphabet around until 
some unique combination falls to- 
gether, to long hours of heavy 
thinking. 

As there is no way of knowing 
from where the lightning of inspi- 
ration may strike, we put down 
these possibilities : 


1. Run a prize contest for sug- 
gestions. 

2. Put the subject up to em- 
ployees of the company ; in- 
clude the manufacturing and 
sales personnel as well as the 
executive. 

3. Write a list of adjectives 
which may apply to the 
product and derive a com- 
mercial name from a combi- 
nation of two or more of 
the words. (Frigidaire) 

. Try combinations of com- 
pany’s name. (Nabisco) 
National Biscuit Company. 

. Consider the ingredients of 
the product. (Tarvia) 
(Palmolive) 

5. Consider the uses of the 
product. (Cuticura) 
(Mobiloil ) 

. Consider specific advantages 
of the product. (Eversharp) 

. Consider “Tricks.” (Three- 
in-One) 

. Consider shape or form of 
the product. (Domino) 

. Consider classification of 
product. (Congoleum) 
(Linoleum) 

. Consider plain statements of 
fact. (Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap) 

. Consider class of customers. 
(Society Brand. Clothes) 

. Consider arbitrary spelling 
of words. (Nujol) 

. Consider methods of 
product. (Dictaphone) 
Dictate as you telephone. 


using 


Reprinted by courtesy of The Black- 
man Company from a report on trade- 
mar 


15. Consider qualities of product. 
(Wearever)  (Allstec!) 
(Thirsty Fibre) 

. Consider dignity. 
Fisher ) 

. Consider slang. 
(Whistle) 

. Consider manufacturing proc- 
esses. (Interwoven) 

. Consider names of historical 
and literary characters. 
(Virginia Dare) 

0. Consider foreign and classical 
languages. (Pyrene) from 
Greek word for fire. 

. Consider famous institutions, 
(Maxwell House) (Hotel 
Astor) 

. Consider coined words. 
(Yuban) (Crisco) (Fab) 


( Body by 
(Pep) 


After a collection of possible 
commercial names has been made 
and you have come to the final de- 
cision—check up the name selected 
on the following points. A seem- 
ingly good name may fail in one 
or more of these important points 
and lose out just that much in prac- 
tical value. 


Is it registrable? 

. Has it memory value? 

. Can it be easily pronounced? 

. Does it identify the product? 

. Can it be easily infringed 
upon? 

. Will it become out of date? 

. Is it ‘appropriate for the 
produet ? 

. Is it easily read? 

. Has it distinction? 

. Is it to apply to only one 
product or to a line of va- 
ried items? 

. Does it hint at something fa- 
miliar ? 

. Is it pronornceable by in- 
habitants of other countries? 

. Does it differ sufficiently from 
other commercial names of 
similar goods? 

. Can it be affixed to the goods 

with which it is to be used? 


un kewhe 


1a 
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an All-States Congress 


ECULIARLY enough, you can advertise in one 

newspaper and reach every state in the nation— 
through the Congress of Visitors to Florida which has 
begun to assemble for the winter Here are key people, 
families with purchasing power, enjoying a leisurely 
season of recreation away from the cold days at 
home. And now 


Through the Florida Times-Union 


advertising performs a triple purpose. It keeps the 
Florida visitor sold on the products he bought at home; 
or, it can introduce him to new products and with the 
same message you influence that rich, home market 
which the Times-Union offers the year ‘round. 


It isn't often an advertiser enjoys circulation reaching 
a million representatives of all the states and Canada. 


But for the next six months that is an added advan- 
tage the Times-Union offers. 


Visitors to Florida follow the Example 
of the Resident Floridian—and Read 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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Hon. Hersert Hoover 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Writes the J. W. Kobi Company, shampoo manufacturers, about 
the new possibilities of the Wage Earning market: “We regard 
True Story as the outstanding national advertising buy of the pres- 
ent day. . -’ Some other advertisers who are insuring na- 
tional leadership by selling the Wage Earning market “86% of 
America,” through the ONLY great national magazine that con- 
centrates in it: Postum Co., Inc., The Fleischmann Co., Eastman 
Kodak Co., Lever Bros Co., (Lux Flakes and Toilet form), Kotex 
Co., R. L. Watkins Co. (Mulsified Cocoanut Oil and Glostora), 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. (Listerine and Listerine Tooth Paste), The 
Andrew Jergens Co. (Woodbury’s Facial Soap), Aladdin Co. 
(Ready Cut Houses), Carnation Milk, Northam Warren Co. 
(Creme Elcaya and Cutex), The Borden Co., The Jello Co., Chese- 
brough Mfg. Co. (Vaseline), Zonite Products Co., California Fruit 
Growers’ Assn. 
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Here 
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is the FOUNDATION 


of American Prosperity 


A NOTE By HERBERT HOOVER 


. in “86% of America,” 


the new book on the marketing 


potentialities of the Wage Earning Market. (Send for it.) 


RIEFLY stated, the fact 
is that we have grown 
increasingly prosperous mainly 
by hard work and by becoming 
more efficient as a people. 
. We are making 


better homes, have 


more bathtubs, bet- 

ter offices, more tele- 

phones, more electric 

lights, better roads and 

more transportation per 

capita than ever before. 

We are ail riding in auto- 
mobiles, eating more food, 
stretching our vision by more 
travel, going fishing oftener.” 

More prosperous as a people 
—not because wealth has in- 
creased in the hands of the 
few—but because a 240% wage 
increase has brought buying 
power to the vast Wage Earn- 
ing masses. 

The white collar worker 
amounts to some 14% of the 
country’s population—but the 
Wage Earner includes 86% of 
America! 

The soft-handed gentleman has 
already heard about and is buying 
about as much as his check is good 


for (he is reached by several dozen 
magazines edited specifically for 


him, and which duplicate on the 
average of three, four and five 
copies every issue)—while the 
horny-fisted hombre is as unso- 
phisticated as a babe in arms so 
far as modern magazine advertised 
brands are concerned. (He has 
just begun to read his first na- 
tional magazine, the first great 
national magazine ever edi- 
ted deliberately for him, 
the only great national 
magazine he reads or 
through which you can 

reach him.) 


86% of America 











A book by 31 of the nation’s 
leading thinkers, on the potenti- 
alities of True Story’s vast new 
Wage Earning Market, is being 
distributed to business men. Its 
title is “86% of America.” Address 
True Story, 1922 Broadway, New 
York City. 


The ru Great National Magazine 
Concentrating In The New 


Wage Earning Market 
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GAIN in Commercial Lineage |LOSS inCom’l 
1927 over 1926 Lineage, 1927 
Tue Farmer's Wire 


1st Magazine 


2nd Magazine 
3rd Magazine 


4th Magazine 





5th Magazine 


6th Magazine 


THE FARMER’S WIFE Gained More than 
Twice as Much Commercial Lineage in 
1927 as Any Other Smalltown Women’s 
Publication! 


THE 


FARMERS \WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenus 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 























The Lone Pupil Method of 


Training Salesmen 


This Company Found 


That a Crowded Roomful of New Salesmen 


Made Resultful Training Quite Impossible 


By Victor Lebow 


Advertising Manager, A. 


N the space of one year, we 
have succeeded in reducing the 
turnover among our sales force 
from a distressingly high and 
wasteful percentage to a_negli- 
gible figure. This was accom- 
plished by a thorough study of 
problems and the application 
some elementary principles of 
education and management. 

In the first place, we found that 
a frank facing of certain facts was 
essential. There were territories 
which could not support a sales- 
man. Several of these we have 
completely eliminated, and _ all 
solicitation is carried on by mail 
ana through jobbers. 

Other territories of this nature 

uld, we found, be profitably 
livided among contiguous terri- 
tories. This was done in a few 
cases, thus enlarging the field for 
some men, and eliminating the 
possibility of further misadven- 
tures similar to those we have 
suffered in the past. 

This was really, however, a 
minor phase of the problem. In 
the hiring and training of the men 
lav our weak points. We had 
drifted into the system of keening 
pen territories unfilled until we 

d enough to engage a “school.” 
rhese schools, often running into 
classes of ten or more, were then 
put through a formal course in the 
line, the selling points, and the 
sales manual. Casualties were 
high, and continued on the in- 
crease.. Men became disaffected 
in the school. Morale was low. 
The instructor, having class after 
class to which to dole out the 
pitifully uninspiring ritual, could 
not hold it up to any noticeable 
degree of enthusiasm. 

The new men came to their 
territories unsold or partly sold. 
rhey met complaints, and instead 
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A. Vantine & Co., Inc. 


of knowing how to deal with them, 
and using them as a leverage for 
building good-will and _ getting 
future orders, they lost heart. 
Pep stuff in voluminous letters did 
no good. And letters awaited 
them at every hotel. 

We have changed all this. In 
the first place, we hire one, or at 
the most two men at a time. In- 
struction is not given them by one 
official teacher. Instead, the dis- 
trict sales managers, under whom 
they are to work, drift in and out 
of the classroom in what seems 
an unpremeditated and spontane- 
ous fashion, each taking up points 
from actual experience. The same 
general outline of teaching them 
the line and its selling points is 
followed—but the method is radi- 
cally different. 


KEEPING THE NEW MAN INTERESTED 


The interest of a new man is 
kept on the alert. The men who 
teach him have under their direc- 
tion from ten to fifteen salesmen, 
and themselves spend half of their 
time on the road with their men. 
They give the newcomer more 
than the dry-as-dust facts - which 
the sales manual adequately 
covers. They give him live selling 
talk, actual experience. They go 
through, with each man, the his- 
tory of every account on his terri- 
tory. He learns what his cus- 
tomers are buying, what the diffi- 
culties are, etc. 

Each man now leaves for the 
road better equipped to make good. 
He leaves with a bond of under- 
standing built up between himself 
and his immediate superior. He 
gives the letters he now receives 
his close attention «because he 
realizes that what they have to tell 
him is important information; 
facts for his guidance which have 
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developed since his last talk with 
his district manager. 

Training one or two men at a 
time gives us an opportunity to 
size them up thoroughly, to under- 
stand them better, and to deal with 
each more specifically and directly. 

The salesman, after all, has not 
entirely relinquished the ideal of 
individual effort. He is, in a 
sense, still independent of the 
business machine. He makes per- 
sonal contacts, he pioneers, he has 
the human equation to tackle. 
Keep him herded with others of 
his kind in a schoolroom, bring 
him into disillusioning contact 
with the dehumanized round of 
orders-entered-filled-shipped and 
he loses some undefinable, but 
vital, element of pride, of inde- 
pendence. 

Write him ceaselessly, keep up 
this windy bull-dozing and neurotic 
anxiety about every move of his 
and you have on your hands a 
man disintegrated—the starch 
gone. Much sales correspondence 
is a futile effort. Comments on 
one day’s or week’s work reach 
that man the following week. He 
has new problems to face—the 
specific recommendations and 
criticisms seldom apply to his task 
of today. The general selling talks 
and “pep” stuff have little effect— 
the average salesman is a dyed-in- 
the-wool cynic when it comes to 
sales bulletins and letters of that 


type. 

One baleful effect they do have. 
They tend to cut all bonds be- 
tween the salesman and the house. 
He loses the sense of a guiding, 
protective genius—he feels himself 
set adrift to fight a hostile, or at 
best, a disinterested world. Eventu- 
ally he loses the fight—and the 
turnover mounts. 

Guarding and building morale is, 
we have found, the essential ac- 
tivity for a successful and perma- 
nent sales force. In our case, the 
district managers and other execu- 
tives who teach the men at the 
home office, visit them periodically 
on the road. Their visits are 
timed, where necessary, to come 
when a man is beginning to show 
signs of flagging interest, or of 
insufficient grasp of the proper 
merchandising of the line. In any 
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event, each man is seen at least 
for one week every two months. 

We have found, this last year, 
a new spirit in the field. The men 
are keenly alive to the change in 
method. They have responded in 
many directions. They are more 
outspoken, more critical than ever 
—but now every criticism is 
brought into the open and con- 
scientiously thrashed out. They 
are bursting with suggestions— 
many of them of no particular 
value, it is true, but surely indi- 
cative of a new-found self-respect. 

The lone pupil method of train- 
ing the men forces a definite 
change of attitude toward them. 
A crowded room-full can be 
taught according to the rules and 
the book. An _ individual man 
draws out confidences, takes part 
in discussions, sees projects in 
various stages of completion. 

The result has been a tendency 
growing ever more marked to sub- 
mit problems of merchandise dis- 
play, special deals, and the like, to 
the judgment of the men. And 
we find that whereas, in the past, 
we had to do a thorough selling 
job with the men before a new 
item found its stride, now, when 
they are familiar with it from its 
inception, they are waiting for its 
appearance, and going into action 
all the more promptly. 


A FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 


Marked success has also attended 
a further development of this lone 
pupil method. We have hired 
several men right on the territories, 
trained them in the hotel room of 
the district manager supervising 
the district, and set them to work 
in their home towns, or States. 
Here again is the intimate con- 
tact, the opportunity to meet the 
man on a personal, individual basis, 
and a strong morale developed by 
this contact. 

An interesting sidelight on the 
change is the handling of our dis- 
play material. A year ago, the firm 
produced a new and rather costly 
window display in a limited quan- 
tity. After quite a deal of dis- 
cussion the newer tendency won. 
and it was decided that instead of 
establishing hard and fast rules 
for its distribution, we would leave 
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SELLING SATISFACTION 
a 


We are not merely selling 
printing. Of course we produce 
printing — as do all printing 
concerns — but this is not what 
we sell. We sell satisfaction. 


~ » If you are satisfied with your 


| its 

on present printer—stay with 
him. If you are not satisfied 
with him, then you had better 


come to us. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 
PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
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it entirely up to the discretion of 
the men. 

In the first six months, it was 
found that the men had been so 
vigorously selective in their loca- 
tions, that little more than half 
the number of displays allotted for 
the period had been used. In fact, 
the men take remarkable pains to 
sell the dealer on the use of the 
displays, and often go to con- 
siderable pains to set them up and 
transport them from one store to 
another. 

The more sane and modern 
method of training the men has 
also worked its changes upon the 
organization both internal and 
traveling. 

In any large organization this 
problem of morale must arise. In 
a highly competitive field, the men 
must be kept assured of the re- 
spect and support of the firm. 
They must be considered as per- 
sonalities. Otherwise, their full 
potential strength remains un- 
tapped. 

The “theirs not to wonder why” 
spirit in training and directing 
salesmen ends in chaos—exactly as 
that same spirit will elicit only 
the dullest and unimaginative re- 
sponse from any worker. 


Building an 
Effective Collection 
Policy 


NortHtann Mitx & Ice CREAM 
CoMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are not entirely satisfied with our 
collection letters and before discarding 
them, we would like to refer to articles 
covering this subject which have ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK; also if you 
can tell us where we might secure se- 
ries of letters effective for use by com- 
panies selling service such as ours, we 
would be very thankful. 

NortHitanp Mitx & Ice Cream 
Company 
N. Bavucn, 
Sales Manager. 


N the article, “The Complete 

Details of a Successful Collec- 
tion Policy,” which appeared in 
the May 13, 1926, issue of Print- 
ers’ Ink, H. Young, at that 
time divisional sales manager of 
the Imperial Fibre Products Com- 
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pany and now sales manager of 
the Hascall Paint Company, gave 
three major reasons for the in- 
efficiency and _ shortcomings of 
various collection methods and 
systems. 


Mr. Young selected these three 
weak points after a personal in- 
vestigation of the collection poli- 
cies of several commercial organ- 
izations. They are: 

(1) Irregular follow-up and im- 
proper procedure from step to 
step. 

(2) Poorly constructed letters. 

(3) Too much harsh threaten- 
ing and bluffing. 

While these three points are not 
the only factors to be considered 
in analyzing a series of collection 
letters they form the basis of a 
yardstick that may well be applied. 

In Printers’ INK and PRINTERS’ 
INK MontTHLy articles have ap- 
peared giving the details of com- 
plete collection letter systems and 
policies built by prominent com- 
mercial organizations. A study of 
these articles will be very helpful 
and instructive to any credit man- 
ager or sales manager who is in- 
terested in revising or improving 
the system that may be in use in 
his organization. 

A bibliography listing 47 ar- 
ticles that have appeared in Print- 
ERS’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLY on credit and collection 
policies since 1925 has been pre- 
pared. We shall be pleased to send 
it to any reader who writes for it 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Start Advertising Business at 
Cleveland 


Ralph B. Humphrey and Ernest K 
Meredith have organized Humphrey- 
Meredith, Inc., at Cleveland as an ad- 
vertising and sales promotion business 
Mr. Humphrey formerly was commer- 
cial manager of radio station WTAM 
and, for nine years, was with the Wil- 
lard Storage Battery Company, Cleve- 
land. Mr. Meredith was sales manager 
of the Dorvola Silk Mills Company, 
also of Cleveland. 


Ralph W. Bateman with 
Standard Farm Papers 


Raiph W. Bateman, for several years 
with Pierce’s Farm Weeklies, in both 
the Des Moines and Chicago offices, has 
joined the Standard Farm Pavers, Inc. 
‘hicago, 
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The Outlook for 1928 


DVERTISERS in The New York 
Times can confidently look for- 
ward to an even greater return from 
their advertising investment than 
ever before. 

The Times is now bought by over 
400,000 persons weekdays, 700,000 
Sundays. The gain over last year 
daily is over 35,000, Sundays 50,000. 
Advertisers therefore reach a greater 
number of readers than ever before 
in The Times history. 

These new readers were not at- 
tracted by premiums, contests or 
features. They read The Times only 
because they are convinced of the 
unequalled completeness, reliabil- 
ity and interest of The Times news. 

The Times in 1927 published 
29,710,606 agate lines of advertising, 
an excess of 10,576,922 lines over 
any other New York newspaper. 

The censorship The New York 
Times maintains over its advertis- 
ing columns excludes hundreds of 
thousands of lines annually. The 
confidence of The Times readers in 
its columns is unusually strong. 

Advertisers who wish to make 1928 
a prosperous year should use the 
first medium in the first market in 
the world. 


Che New York Cimes 
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“Lets go to lunch 
and talk it over” 
says the good sales- 


man, about to close 


a big deal. 
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“Read this story 
by Ring Lardner 








then let’s talk about 
my motor car” says 
the wise advertiser, 
knowing that enter- 
tainment contrib- 
utes an important 
factor in selling. 

The greatest story 
tellers are in Cosmo- 
politan every month 
— and 1,600,000 
families read them. 
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NE of the most 

interesting phe- 
nomena of automobile 
buying is the gradual 
evolution of the pur- 
chaser from the lower 
priced to the higher 
priced car. 


q 


Today perhaps it takes 
every nickel from a 
certain type of buyer 
to make an investment 
in a $600 motor car. 
Yet in five years he 
will pay $2000 or more 
for one without a 
squawk or a qualm. 
Here indeed is an in- 
teresting commentary 
on the increase in the 
average purchasing 
power of your average 
American. 


q 


The moment however 
that a man heads into 
the $2000 class, he 
again becomes a. pros- 
pect for the $600 car. 


National 


New York Chicago 


He finds that two cars 
or even three are a 
necessity, where five 
years before one was 
a huge luxury. Ifthe 


automobile manufac- 
turer will concentrate 
onthis particulargroup 
he will find here his 
most ready market for 
any priced automobile. 


q 


In the Detroit Market 
The Free Press reaches 
this group almost to a 
head. Its coverage of 
every other one of the 
550,000 homes in the 
Detroitareaassuresthe 
motor car and access- 
ory manufacturer per- 
sonal contact with just 
about every home 
worthy of intensive 
cultivation with agate 
line salesmanship. 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


San Francisco 
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How Shall I Break into 
Advertising? 


Some Things the Newcomer, Who Wants to Take Up Advertising as 
a Life Work, Can Do 


By Roy Dickinson 


iS prtencesgeacct’ a day passes that 
some young man who wants to 
get into the advertising business 
doesn’t write Printers’ Inx, phone 
or call in person to discover the 
how and the why. Every agency 
executive, every advertising man- 
ager, every publisher, every indi- 
vidual in the business of selling 
posters, street-car 


not specific. Fortunately, however, 
some of them are. Let us look, for 
example, at one which came into 
this office last week. 


I am voicing a question, not only for 
myself but for the other fellows of my 
age who want to enter advertising as 
their life work. 

Advertising is in the family. My Dad 
is an agency account executive and is 

a graduate of the 





space, direct mail, 
or novelties, can 
be sure that dur- 


In the May 25, 1922, issue of 
Printers’ INK an article was 


hard-knocks school. 
I want to follow in 
his footsteps .as 
much as_ possible 
but I would like to 


ing the year he 
will be called 
upon several 
times to answer 
the question: 
How shall I 
break into ad- 
vertising? And 
the condition is 
a good thing for 
advertising. 
There is noth- 
ing mysterious 
about the busi- 
ness. It has a 
definite plan in 
the economics of 
distribution and 
mass selling. Ad- 
vertising needs a 
continual flow -of 


published called “How Shall 
We Answer the Young Man?” 
During the intervening time no 
less than 1,000 reprints of this 
article have been used by manu- 
facturers, agents and publishers 
to answer the requests of 
young men who are trying to 
get into advertising. 

Reprints of this present ar- 
ticle are now available on re- 
quest, the entire stock of re- 
prints of the previous article 
having been exhausted. These 
reprints are made available so 
that executives who are genu- 
inely desirous of aiding young 
men who come to them for in- 
formation on this subject may 
be able to supplement their own 
suggestions with the advice of 


have a better general 
knowledge of adver- 
tising and market- 
ing before I start. 
Would you advise 
home-study be ore | 
in these subjects 
Are these 4 
study courses of 
practical value, 
granted the student 
soeses himself? 
as any article or 
series of articles 
appeared in either 
Printers INK or 
Printers’ InK 
MontTHty on this 
subject? If there has, 
will you please give 
me a list of these? 
I think that this 
subject would make 
an admirable topic 
for discussion in 
your pages and 
would be valuable 


others. 





new blood. It 


to the struggling 
neophyte. you 








is particularly a 
field that interests imaginative and 
energetic youth. 

Yet every man who has taken 
up advertising and has a living to 

make, scarcely has the time to gu 
into a detailed discussion with each 
young person who inquires. It is 

ith the idea of furnishing a few 
paciiadl suggestions which can be 
passed on to the young men who 
want to enter advertising that this 
is written. 

\ multitude of roads lead into 
advertising. There are many and 
varied jobs in advertising and the 

sual. request for information is 


: 5 do print this dis- 
cussion, or this letter, please omit my 
name. 


The letter itself is interesting for 


several reasons. “Dad is a grad- 
uate of the hard-knocks school” 
brings up the image of a retail 
clerk in a little grocery store at a 
country cross-road. He probably 
got there in time to open up the 
store’in the morning and do a little 
sweeping. He moved the goods 
around on the counter, occasionally 
printing a sign by hand with long 
angular strokes. All day long he 
sold goods to the plain folks of his 
town. Perhaps he helped trim the 
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windows. Sometimes he wrote 
price tickets. When there was an 
ad to go in the Daily Bugle and 
the boss didn’t have time, he prob- 
ably dared to try his hand at it, 
getting turned down by the boss 
twenty times but managing to get 
one or two into the paper when the 
boss was sick. Dad probably read 
some books and wrote a little bit 
on the side. Dad probably learned 
to have a real regard and liking 
for the merchandise that moved 
across the counter into the hands 
of the village people. 

Human meanings began to attach 
themselves to the products he sold. 
Dad was a merchant first and he 
got into the habit of telling people 
why certain goods were worth 
while. He did this first across the 
counter and then in print. Dad 
lived life; that’s why he eventually 
became an executive in an adver- 
tising agency. 

Now his son—quite naturally in 
these days of modern improve- 
ments and labor-saving devices of 
all kinds—wants to take a short- 


cut to the same place his Dad 
reached by long hours, hard work 
and years of preparation. And why 


not? There are some short-cuts 
now and if the young man will 
just remember not to neglect the 
hard knocks too, he can at least 
find out whether he has any apti- 
tude for advertising before he 
takes up some of the other sug- 
gestions made later. 

There are some mighty good 
home-study courses. They are of- 
fered by Columbia University, 
New York University, Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, La 
Salle Institute of Chicago, and S. 
Roland Hall, of Easton, Pa., who 
has a personal coaching course in 
advertising and by others. Many 
men who have made good in adver- 
tising today started by taking a 
course such as is offered by these 
men and institutions. 


SOME BOOKS ON ADVERTISING 


Since the day that Dad opened 
up the store in the morning and 
swept out the corners, many good 
books have been written on va- 
rious phases of advertising. There 
are good books about the agency 
business, about running an adver- 
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tising department for a manufac- 
turer, about retail advertising and 
about the job of selling advertis- 
ing space for publications and 
other mediums, A list of such 
books is available at the offices of 
Printers’ INK. 

The newcomer should know 
what branch of advertising he 
wants to enter. Obviously, differ- 
ent study and training are required 
for a man who wants eventually 
to be advertising manager of a de- 
partment store, and one who wants 
to become a service or contact man 
in an advertising agency. The 
three main branches of advertising 
are—the advertising agency, the 
advertising departments of manu- 
facturing plants, wholesale and re- 
tail mail-order houses, and space 
selling or research for newspapers, 
magazines, trade papers and other 
forms of mediums. 

Home-study literature and a 
booklet written by James D. Woolf, 
secretary of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., and published by the Chi- 
cago Central College of Commerce 
of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, 19 South La Salle St., 
Chicago, should help a man decide 
what qualifications he possesses 
which will best fit into the require- 
ments of the different branches of 
advertising. In addition to this ex- 
cellent booklet, a carefully planned 
book has been written by Norman 
Lewis, vice-president of the Chap- 
pelow Advertising Co., assisted by 
Robert E, Kane, instructor in ad- 
vertising at Washington Univers- 
ity. It contains much valuable 
material both about advertising and 
its opportunities and some direct 
questions to the would-be advertis- 
ing man as to why advertising at- 
tracts him. The work required of 
copy writers, advertising salesmen, 
research men, hints on part time 
work, other books to read, and 
specific cases of how other men 
broke in, are all included in this 
book. It is called “How to Become 
An Advertising Man” and is pub- 
lished by the Ronald Press, New 
York. 

Stanley Resor, president of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, wrote 
for the book entitled: “An Out- 
line of Careers,” published by 
George H. Doran Co., a chapter 
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on advertising which was reprinted 
in Printers’ INK of May-12, 1927. 

“Since the work of advertising is 
first to locate and analyze mar- 
kets,” says Mr. Resor, “and sec- 
ondly to influence the people who 
constitute those markets, it is ob- 
viously a combination of business 
and the arts. Advertising as prac- 
ticed today is, in fact, a combina- 
tion of analysis, planning, writing, 
illustrating, management and hu- 
man contact.” 

That statement gives a broad 
view of advertising, its elements, 
the diversity of its qualifications. 
Obviously a man who had an 
analytical mind might fit into one 
phase of the business, a man who 
had sold kitchen cabinets in Mis- 
souri into another, and the grad- 
uate of a school for design and 
illustration into yet another divi- 
sion of advertising. 

And now having listed a few 
of the things a man who really 
wants to break in could read and 
study with profit, let us consider 


another angle of the subject. It is 


what the son who wrote PRINTERS’ 
InK had in mind about his dad’s 
experience in the school of hard 
knocks. 

Last week three people asked me 
if I knew of a young man of a 
certain type. One of the inquirers 
was a publisher who wanted a man 
who had some retail selling expe- 
rience for a good job in his mar- 
keting research department. A 
second was an agency executive 
which had a desk all ready for a 
young man who could write sensi- 
ble copy about a few products and 
could act also as contact man. The 
third was also a publisher who 
wanted a young man with selling 
experience. All three were offering 
different types of jobs. Yet they 
all had one common denominator. 
They wanted a young man “with 
experience.” 

“That’s just it,’ I hear a young 
man complain. “That doesn’t an- 
swer my question of how can I 
break in.” 

In answer, I ask every would- 
be advertising man to note one 
point. None of these men with 
good positions open required a man 
who had acquired advertising ex- 
perience, The way the agency man 
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put it to me sums it up. “What | 
want,” he said, “is a young man 
who wants to learn advertising. | 
don’t want one who has just read 
about business or once wrote a 
couple of stories. If you hear of a 
man who has sold goods on the 
road or who once had a job in a 
general store, give me a ring. 
What I want is a man who knows 
merchandise and people.” 

The others had approximately 
the same requirements in mind. 
They wanted a man who, having 
read about advertising, its require 
ments, its fundamentals, had the 
ambition to go out and get some 
sort of a job selling something to 
plain folks as a logical step toward 
breaking into advertising. It was 
not so much a student or a writer 
who was wanted, not so much a 
young man, even, as it was a 
young man of a certain tempera 
ment. 

Knowledge alone isn’t sufficient 
for advertising. Knowledge added 
to actual experience of some kind 
is what is wanted by employers of 
young men. This means that if a 
young man wants to break in, he 
must have more than a wish. He 
must be determined. Unless he 
discovers a function he thinks he 
can perform, and then sets out 
with full sail to prepare himself 
to perform that function by get- 
ting experience in some field near 
at hand, there is no room for him. 

The young man who is really 
determined to get into advertising 
will probably find his first toe- 
hold just around the corner from 
where he is now. He should be 
able, as I pointed out in a previous 
article, “to hit from where his 
hand is.” If he is in a small city 
or town, there is a newspaper there, 
there are several printers, there is 
a men’s tailor shop, there are many 
stores, there are several manufac- 
turing plants. All of them offer a 
better way to break into advertis- 
ing than a longing look at a larger 
city and a vague desire to become 
an advertising executive overnight. 
Any printer will welcome a young 
man who has an idea for a booklet 
he thinks he can sell to a hardware 
store, a manufacturer or a local 
charity. If the young man hasn't 
such an idea or doesn’t know how to 
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start on the track of one, it is 
doubtful whether he has one neces- 
sary requisite for any advertising 
man, the knowledge of how to dig 
for information and the necessary 
footwork to go where he can get it. 


ONE YOUNG MAN’S EXPERIENCE 


One young man who came on to 
New York from a neighboring city 
and spent an unprofitable two 
weeks trying to break into adver- 
tising by calling on friends and 
acquaintances, went back home 
discouraged. He broke into adver- 
tising by writing a startling and 
unusual bit of copy for the blot- 
ters distributed by his local tailor. 
He did other similar local jobs and 
in five years built up a good busi- 
ness in direct-mail and booklet 
work which has expanded. Now, 
in addition to the local work 
which makes him a good living, 
he has built up sort of a syndicated 
advertising service in neighboring 
localities which promises to show 
a real profit. 

Another incident happened re- 
cently which helps make clear the 
necessity for a young man to look 
at his present surroundings with 
a microscope if he really wants to 
break into advertising. This young 
man, who came to me with a note 
from a friend, had been selling a 
machine which he carried around 
for the inspection of office man- 
agers. The machine was not light 
in weight and the young man’s 
doctor had advised him to change 
to lighter work at a desk. He had 
taken a course in advertising, had 
read several books and had 
written some acceptable material for 
business publications. With this 
combination of actual selling expe- 
rience, knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of advertising gained from 
study and a real desire to write, 
he thought that he ought to make 
a valuable addition to the advertis- 
ing department of some manu fac- 
turer. He was holding on to his 
present job temporarily and doing 
well in sales, but he was anxious 
to change, both because of his 
health and because he felt it was 
impossible to earn more than $40 
a week with the company for 
which he was working. 

I didn’t know of any job open, 
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but suggested he read the want 
advertisements in Printers’ INK 
and the daily papers and would 
have forgotten his name probably, 
except for *one unusual circum 
stance. The sales manager of hi 
company called up a week later. 
There was a good opportunity open 
in the advertising department of 
the company, he said. Did I know 
of any young man, not necessarily 
with advertising experience? Some 
young man who had actually sold 
goods, who liked to write and who 
had a general knowledge of what 
advertising was all about. If | 
knew of such a young man there 
was a job open. The salary to 
start was $50 a week! 

A good trait for any young man 
to have is a healthy curiosity, a 
keen power of observation. If h 
is now employed anywhere, let any 
young man look first into the 
things nearest him, be curious 
about them, observe them, apply 
imagination to them. He may then 
turn out to be one of the many 
men who broke into advertising by 
discovering a waste product in the 
plant which could be made a profit- 
able leader, who while in the sales, 
accounting—yes even shipping— 
departments, discovered a new use, 
a new selling angle, or suggested a 
new advertising appeal. If a man 
can’t look with new eyes at the 
things nearest him it is doubtful 
if he can ever be trained to spark 
brightly on products with which 
he is unfamiliar. 


THE COLLEGE MAN 


The young man just out of col 
lege who has shown a flair for 


‘writing, has managed to get some 


material published in the college 
newspaper or literary magazine 
and so thinks he should be able it: 
step into an advertising job. almasi 
at once, has a balance to get first 
Against his literary learning and 
his love of the use of words, h« 
should secure the weight of com 
mercial selling experience. With 
that combination he should be able 
to write a letter -of application 
which will get an audience. If he 
doesn’t know how to get such a 
balance let him look at the “Men 
Wanted” columns in any paper 
Even a “Boy Wanted” advertise- 
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EXAMINER COVERAGE IN A.M. 
FIELD SHOWS BIG ADVANTAGE 


PERCENTAGES , FAVOR 
Use oF THIS MEDIUM 


OVERAGE in the morning 

field in Los Angeles is so 
dominated by The Examiner’s vast 
readership that further discussion 
of it seems slightly amiss. But for 
the benefit of advertisers, let us put 
it another way for a change: 

41.74 per cent of the week-day 
city circulation among Los Angeles 
morning papers is Examiner circu- 
lation. The next nearest paper has 
29.63 per cent, the third 28.63. 

On Sunday mornings we have 
65.39 of the total city circulation. 
The other Sunday paper has the 
balance—34.61. 

Similarly, we show distinct cir- 
culation advantages in the valuable 
suburban and the tributary back- 
country distribution. And ours is 
the highest subscription price in 
the territory! 


THis Type oF SERVICE 
Is Atways AVAILABLE 


ANY newspapers aided the 

Finley M. Greene Advertising 
Agency of Buffalo, New York, in 
obtaining market and dealer data 
on behalf of their client, the 
Kondon Manufacturing Company 
of Minneapolis, Minn. But, writes 
Mr. Greene: 

“This is by far the best and most 
complete received so far from any 
newspaper. We want to compli- 
ment you on it and thank you.” 





Even.in Midwinter! 








THE parks of Los Angeles, of 

which this is Hollenbeck Park, 
are a@ constant source of su ise to 
Easterners, accustomed. to bleak 
skeletons of trees in winter. Here 
the grass is always green, the trees 
are foliage-clad and ee ae | con- 
tinues' to’ enjoy himself, ail the 
year-round without fear of freeze 
or blizzard. This is a good market 
to remember as one that keeps the 
wheels going twelve months a year. 








Pitots oF So. Cat. 
ENporse Am Pace 


"['== Professional Pilots Asso- 
ciation of Southerri California, 
have unanimously endorsed The Los 
Angeles Examiner’s new “World 
of. Aviation” Page, designed to 
foster interest in flying and to pro- 
vide a medium for advertising air- 
planes, passenger-carrying services, 
parts and accessories, and aero- 
nautical schools. 

At a recent meeting, they adopted 
a resolution reading, in part: 

“, Los Angeles 





contact with the general public and providi 
an interesting and valuable medion ° ™" 
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Success 


in Broadcast 
Advertising 


T is no accident that practically all of the success- 
ful users of broadcast advertising are large and 
successful users of other advertising mediums. 


Every list of outstanding broadcast programs must 
include 
*Palmolive *Cities Service 
Ever-Ready Atwater Kent 
*Radio Corporation A&P 
General Motors Goodrich 
Wrigley Cliquot Club 
With a large background of newspaper and magazine 
advertising, with mounting sales and a growing, pros 
perous market, these advertisers have found through 
broadcasting the way to more customers, reached by 
a different method. They have found in it a means of 
giving added stimulation to dealers, of increasing the 
enthusiasm of consumer reaction, of enhancingthe total 
lifting power of their complete advertising program. 
Knowledge of the broadcast medium, familiarity with 
the field, are important factors in gaining results in 
broadcast advertising. 
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While Lord & Thomas and Logan has had the 
advantage of pioneering experience in this field, never- 
theless, in this as in the use of any other medium of 
advertising, common sense is the chief denominator 
of success in making broadcast advertising a sales 
auxiliary. 

Broadcast advertising has its special requirements, 
its subtle technique —all these must be added to the 
basic foundation of common sense in advertising if you 


are to succeed. 


Our radio department includes program directors, 
continuity writers and musical directors, who pool 
their efforts to develop broadcasting programs that 
synchronize appealing entertainment and resultful 
good will. 


*The accounts indicated by asterisks have 
their broadcast advertising prepared and 
placed by Lord & Thomas and Logan. 


LY 


LORD & THOMAS AnD LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 N. Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 


LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment is a complete 
advertising agency, self « d; collaborating with other 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client's interest. 
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ment answered promptly and with- 
out pride, led one young college 
graduate with real ability into ad- 
vertising. He was not afraid, tem- 
porarily, to forget his knowledge 
of English literature, the fact that 
he had won a magazine short story 
prize, and had been editor of the 
literary magazine ,in.a large col- 
lege. He secured the “boy” job in 
an agency and allowed his previous 
literary skill to be discovered in 
the person of “just another young 
man” who had a job in the for- 
warding and delivery department. 

Speaking again of college gradu- 
ates, many publications and adver- 
tising agencies are interested in 
what the young man did during 
his four years in addition to se- 
curing a degree. One prominent 
New York City advertising organi- 
zation makes it a-point to hire each 
year two, or three young men who, 
while at college have proved their 
qualities of leadership and ability 
by making.a.team, managing some- 
thing or who have otherwise dem- 
onstrated that they were not con- 


tent merely to get out of college 
only the classroom material. A 
good advertising man must always 
have the capacity to take on some- 
thing extra; he must have curiosity 
and ambition to go further than 


routine. If a man has shown this 
ability in college it ‘should help 
him secure a job. 


THE LETTER OF APPLICATION 
A whole article could be written 
on the letter of application alone. 


It is often the final step which de- 
cides whether the young man will 


break in, or just look in and wish. . 


After all the observation, reading, 
study and first-hand experience at 
retail, or some other form of sell- 
ing, there comes the moment to 
answer a want ad, to write to a 
list of prospective employers, or 
to send out a letter: soliciting a job 
to perform on a free lance basis. 
The young man, putting aside his 
pride, has decided he will break 
into the advertising house by means 
of the cellar door. He will take 
any job. As Norman Lewis says 
in the book previously cited: “The 
advertising agency that tells you 
‘we have all the writers or sales- 
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men we need’ may, upon being 
questioned, remember that they 
could use a young man to file cuts. 
‘The job doesn’t pay much, prob- 
ably you wouldn’t be interested’— 
but you are’ interested.” 

The agency man asks to have a 
letter written. What kind of a 
formal application shall’ the young 
man make for the job when he has 
already had his interview or is 
seeking one? .A friend of mine 
who hires a great many young men 
new to the business of advertising, 
tells me that he has in the last 
ten years taken on everyone who 
was able to write an original and 
interesting letter of application. 
The number of such letters he has 
received and the young men he has 
hired from them in the last ten 
years amounts to between thirty 
and forty. More than 90 per cent 
of letters of application, he says, 
are stilted, hackneyed and obvious. 
“We have a large turnover,” he 
tells me, “because we. are known 
as a training school for young men. 
In two of our departménts we add 
seven or eight young men a year 
who are turned loose to call for 
advertising on a certain line of 
small accounts. Out of every ten 
letters I receive from young men 
who want to break into advertising, 
six or seven can be counted on to 
be useless pedigrees, two or three 
fair, and one or two interesting 
and intelligently written.” 

In amplifying this statement he 
showed me the two types. One 
was general in tone, giving a chro- 
nology of the young man’s career 
without really saying anything 
specific. It was poorly written in 
long hand. The other was type- 
written, had no erasures, and was 
on good stationery. It told first, 
in brief form, the young man’s 
background of study at college, in 
home extension courses, retail sell- 
ing and then in soliciting for a 
small-town newspaper. Then it 
said: “But since I am going to 
sell for you I believe you will be 
more interested in actual examples 
of several sales I have made re- 
cently in my present job.” Then 
followed briefly and by the case 
method three sales giving actual 
names, incidents and methods fol- 
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WHICH CLEVEL: 
IS READ AND PR 


ORE than two thousand 

Cleveland Men were in- 

terviewed recently by represen- 

tatives of a large local men’ 

clothier to discover which 

Cleveland newspaper was read, preferred, and used as: 

shopping guide by men. The results of this survey— 

sensational as they are—simply reconfirm the over 

whelming circulation and advertising dominance which 

The Press holds in Cleveland. Here are the answer 
to the three most important questions: 


QUESTION: Which Newspaper Do You Read? 
Number Points 
2970.9 
Daily Plain Dealer 5s 2239.9 
Sunday Plain Dealer 4 2298.7 
Daily News q 1759.3 
Sunday News 5 SE ee 1087.7 
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Detroit Cleveland NATIONAL AD 
San Francisco 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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LND NEWSPAPER 
RFERRED BY MEN 


QUESTION: Which Newspaper Do You Prefer? 
Number Points 
PRESS 3953.0 
Daily Plain Dealer 2230.8 
Sunday Plain Dealer 2166.6 
Daily News 1040.2 
Sunday News 584.5 


QUESTION: In What Newspaper Do You Look for 
Advertising? 
Points 
PRESS 3985.1 
Daily Plain Dealer 1935.6 
Sunday Plain Dealer 2035.2 
Daily News 834.7 
Sunday News 548.4 
> which 
answenfmLvery survey ever made in any district among any 
and every class of readers reconfirms the outstanding 
supremacy of The Press in Cleveland. No matter who 
makes it, or what questions are asked, The Press is 
the newspaper that stands head and shoulders above all 
others when the final totals are drawn. 
Note: Each newspaper is allowed 5 points for exclusive readers; 5/2 points for 
teaders voting for 1 other newspaper; 5/3 points for readers voting for 2 other 


newspapers; 5/4 points for readers voting for 3 other newspapers; 1 point for 
readers voting for 4 other newspapers. 


__——_ sete 
ress @@ inc. 


ING DEPARTMENT Seattle Portland 
. Michigan Blvd., Chicago resem nes s0r8 Los Angeles 
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lowed to land them, and then, re- 
markable to say, one sale the 
young man had failed to make and 
his analysis of his own failure. It 
was a great relief to the prospec- 
tive employer, an oasis of common 
sense and originality in a discour- 
aging and arid desert of medi- 
ocrity. That young man was hired. 

Another executive who had ten 
young men to hire, received in 
answer to several advertisements 
almost 300 letters of application. 
He has hired three men out of all 
the answers and is still looking for 
seven more. He offers as sug- 
gestions : 


1. Always send a typewritten letter. 
Executives are used to reading letters 
in that form. ; 

2. Don’t be funny. Getting a job is 
a serious business. c 

3. Don’t send a photograph unless it 
is specifically requested. k 

4. Don’t write five-page letters giving 
lists of ministers, banks and relatives 
as references. ; 

5. Don’t boast, turn handsprings in 
print, or make general claims. 

6. Be brief, specific, tell how you can 
be of service to the man you want to 
work for by telling what similar spe- 
cific thing you have done on your own 
initiative in the past. 

7. Use good stationery, have the let- 
ter neatly written if you can’t write it 
yourself, and talk in terms of the em- 
ployer’s point of view; not your own. 

8. Incidents and facts are twice as 
interesting as guesses or references. 


Many advertising agents believe 
that the research department of an 
agency or a publishing house is 
the logical place for a young man 


to begin. A young man can’t sit 
down and write copy or sell con- 
sistently - unless he knows about 
the product and the influences that 
surround it. Doing research work 
necessitates going out and meeting 
all manner of people. That is a good 
thing for a young man whose busi- 
ness contacts have necessarily been 
few. It adds poise and confidence, 
as well as knowledge about the 
product and all types of people. 

How can a young man get into 
research? Many agencies, and 
there is a list of all agencies avail- 
able, use young men on part time 
to make house-to-house or store- 
to-store surveys for a particular 
product. The American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies also 
has an employment agency located 
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at 247 Park Avenue, New York. 
A young man intent on breaking 
in and who thinks he has the neces- 
sary qualifications for this appren- 
tice work, might tell a few agenis 
and manufacturers by letter that 
he is available for this type of 
work and why he thinks he can 
qualify. Nor is there any reason, 
if he doesn’t mind the possibility 
of falling into the hands of the 
local police, why he can’t decide 
on a product and make a house- 
to-house investigation without a 
license as a canvasser, starting 
this evening. After any young 
man has been thrown out of a few 
kitchens, or pushed gently from a 
few front doors and is willing to 
keep it up until he discovers, for 
example, “how many times a week 
a family uses canned codfish based 
upon evening calls on 250 fami- 
lies with actual consumer replies,” 
he can say truthfully he has had 
experience as a research man. 

The same fact holds true in 
many other branches of advertis- 
ing and the young man floored by 
the reply “but you’ve had no ex- 
perience” has only himself to 
blame if he does not go out and 
get some on his own initiative. 
There are booklets to be written, 
there are manufacturers who can 
use ideas, there is much to be done. 
But always, let the young man re- 
member, no one else has the magic 
key to open the door to advertis- 
ing, or any other business for that 
matter, but himself. Let him get 
a background by reading and study, 
let him get himself some experi- 
ence by foot-work, imagination, 
thought and perspiration, and then 
let him market what he has ac- 
quired for himself by more hard 
work and imagination in writing 
a letter of application. 

That is the net of the way to 
break into advertising, not by 
means of Aunt Minnie or Cousin 
Lil or the man your father met on 
the Mauretania in 1922. 

Incidentally, the young man who 
goes about the job in the manner 
outlined in this article is going to 
find the task both interesting and 
fascinating. If he doesn’t, let him 
look carefully into truck driving 
or some other type of business. 
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Another Job for the Missionary 
Salesman 


Help the Independent Retailer to Capitalize on His Latent Advantages 


By A. H. Deute 


T= other day I looked at a 
set of maps, showing the 
courses of the Mississippi River 
over a period of years. Plainly, 
the river has been a restless being, 
trying first one way and then an- 
other to get to the Gulf in a 
hurry. But one fact was evident: 
the maps all showed that the start- 
ing-point remained quite the same 
and the outlet did likewise. The 
river shifted and all that in its job 
of getting to the Gulf, but it ended 
up at the same old Gulf in much 
the same old way. 

It was easy to realize how much 
this resembled the interesting sub- 
ject of marketing as it is constantly 
being discussed. 

The marketing method, like the 
course of the river, seems never to 
stand at rest. It is constantly 
shifting, trying first one way and 
then another. But here, too, a 
certain fact stands out: there are 
the sources of raw material at one 
end and in one way or another the 
raw material, as finished product, 
reaches the consuming market. 

There is very evidently a con- 
siderable sameness at the start and 
also at the end of a piece of mer- 
chandise. Studying buying habits 
over a period of many years, one 
thing stands out: in the long run, 
convenience is the governing fac- 
tor; or, as some rather irate old 
storekeeper once said, “Laziness is 
the first consideration—we all cater 
to laziness in our buying ” 

This matter of convenience takes 
different forms of expression from 
time to time, but at the bottom it 
governs buying. We may not 
recognize real convenience, for the 
moment. We may mistake some- 
thing else for convenience. But 
not for long. In trying to bring 
buyers in our direction, we may 
emphasize some other factor and 
gain their attention for a while. 
But in the end, unless the element 
of real convenience is present to a 
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large degree, the buyers drift away 
to some other product or to some 
other method. 

Advertisements talk a great deal 
about economy, but the real buying 
motive isn’t economy at all. It is 
convenience. This convenience in 
business may express itself in a 
variety of ways. It often happens 
that the new product makes house- 
work easier. That is the obvious 
expression of convenience. But 
just as often it makes it more 
convenient for one family to 
show material superiority over the 
family next door. The finer auto- 
mobile, the more expensive fur 
coat, the finer house—they simplify 
the expression of amounting to 
more in a material way. 

And then there are the everyday 
methods of buying. Years ago, 
merchants took upon themselves 
the matter of delivering purchases. 
It boosted costs. But it added con- 
venience. And people demanded 
this convenience. 

It is of course a fact that there 
are many great examples of cash- 
and-carry methods, but that proves 
that everybody doesn’t think the 
same way and also that no one 
man or method can hope to do all 
the business. 

A shrewd retail grocer hit the 
proverbial nail on the head when 
he recently said to me: “I had a 
spell of being scared and worried 
about competition, but then it 
dawned on me that even though 
I have a good-size business, I never” 
did depend upon the whole town. 
I always had a lot of competition 
and here is worse competition than 
chain-store competition. I used to 
depend upon about 200 families for 
my trade. I began to lose some 
of them. But when I got myself 
together, I just went out and 
hustled some others. Now I have 
to do business over a little wider 
area; go a little farther away to 
serve a customer, but I’m carrying 
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A leading manufacturer executive 
recently made this assertion to 
a Printers’ Ink correspondent 











RHAPS what this executive really needs is a 

merchandising sense so effectively illustrated 
recently by Mr. Ford—and not a new advertising 
idea. An advertising idea might increase his 
volume once but unless his product meets the 
buyers’ needs no amount of advertising ideas will 
maintain that volume. 
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MARKETING PROBLEMS 





No. 16 of a series of advertisements conceived 
to help the advertising profession make more 


effective use of Industrial Advertising. 


F you have the viewpoint of this executive who 
wanted an advertising idea, perhaps you will 
get some light by reading: 


‘**Is there any difference between Merchan- 
dising and Selling?’’—Page 33, Printers’ Ink, 
Dec. 15. 


‘‘Merchandising—the Co-ordinator of Sell- 
ing and Production,’’ by Mr. Henry S. Den- 
nison, page 109, Printers’ Ink, Dec. 15. 


‘*Back to Fundamentals,”’ by Mr. G. A. Nich- 
ols, page 17, Printers’ Ink, Dec. 22. 


a “The Merchandising Function in Indus- 
tion to trial Marketing,” by Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, 
anand page 21, Advertising & Selling, Nov. 16. 


If your products are intended for industrial consump- 
tion, read the McGraw-Hill book,‘‘Industrial Marketing 
at Work,” which defines this merchandising function 
under the broader term of marketing, as covering ‘“‘the 
entire strategy and tactics of selling, its dominion stretching 
from the decision of what shall be sold, to the determination 
of where and how to sell it." Ask the nearest McGraw-Hill 
office for a copy of this book. 


PUBLICATIONS 


San Francisco 
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close to 500 accounts now on my 
books.” 

This man runs a highly success- 
ful store. He recently put in a 
meat department and now assures 
you that he will supply everything 
eatable. He told me a small store 
next door will soon be vacant and 
he expects to set his daughter up 
in business there with “everything 
to cook in,” carrying a stock of 
staple and novel kitchen devices. 

But all around that single dealer, 
any number of retail merchants 
have “gone to the dogs.” I used 
to hear my grandfather’s genera- 
tion talk about how business had 
gone to the dogs. And my 
father’s generation still talks about 
it. But neither of those genera- 
tions have anything on the present 
generation, especially of retail 
merchants. 

Business still goes on and the 
stock market shows it is bigger and 
better than ever. And the closer 
one looks, the more evident it is 
that there isn’t such a lot of com- 
parative difference in prices. The 


changes and the trends from one 
store to another, seem to be gov- 
erned and influenced largely by 
the dominant buying motive of 
convenience. 


THE FUTURE OF THE BROKER 


A few weeks ago I had a letter 
from a friend of mine who is a 
merchandise broker in a small city. 
He fears for the future of the 
broker because he feels that the 
individual merchant is going to be 
forced out by the chain store, and 
the wholesaler will go out with the 
individual storekeeper. -And the 
broker must pass out with them, 
he feels. 

The manufacturer and the na- 
tional advertiser might well say, 
“What's all this to me? People 
are keeping right on buying all 
sorts of things. The more eco- 
nomically my product can be 
brought to them, the better for 
me; the more they can buy. If 
the individually owned and oper- 
ated store is obsolete and if the old- 
time jobber is obsolete, hard luck 
for them. They’ve got to go the 
way of the tallow candle and home 
spinning and the dodo.” 

Why don’t manufacturers and 
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advertisers of manufactured prod- 
ucts think and talk that way? Why 
do they maintain larger and larger 
and more and more expensive sales 
forces to get their goods into the 
hands of the retail trade outside 
the chain stores? 

Every man who operates a sales 
force knows that it is much more 
expensive to develop business and 
maintain it through the channel of 
jobbers and retailers than through 
the channel of the chain store. An 
average call on an average dealer, 
whether it result in a real canvass, 
not to mention an order through 
the jobber, costs from 50 cents 
to $1, depending upon the type of 
retail business solicited. 

It is true that getting an open- 
ing or introductory order from a 
chain-store buyer is often an obvi- 
ously expensive undertaking be- 
cause the buyer usually wants the 
proverbial “world with a fence 
around it.” But, on the other 
hand, many a sales manager real- 
izes that getting his product under 
way in a new market, through the 
regular channels of trade, often 
uses up the entire gross selling 
price and more. 

The only man who seems to be 
doubtful about the future of the 
individual retail establishment is 
the doubtful individual retailer, un- 
less to him you add the salesmen 
who call upon him. Not long ago 
there was many a jobber who felt 
the same way, but those jobbers 
have largely drifted out of busi- 
ness. The jobber who is now com- 
ing into his own realizes that there 
is business ahead for him. It may 
not be handled in exactly the same 
way it was handled twenty years 
ago, but the business is to be had 
because the consuming public is 
here to be served and it will buy 
in the way which seems most con- 
venient. 

There is a single important mes- 
sage which the manufacturer and 
advertiser can pass on to the in- 
dividual retailers to whom he must 
look for a great part of his busi- 
ness. His sales force, calling on 
the retail trade, is the handiest 
medium for pushing out that 
thought. The average $150 to 
$200-a-month-man who represents 
“the house” so far as the mass of 
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retailers is concerned, cannot, at 
this time, argue intelligently with 
the retailer who feels there is no 
hope for him. But there is a mass 
f data available for him when it 
is passed on to him to use. It 
nakes a good job’ for the sales 
promotion manager in 1928. 

Point Number One for the 
salesman calling upon retail trade 
to bring home to the retailer is 
hat while the chain store has ad- 
vantages, it also has disadvantages, 
nd that everybody does not want 
to buy from the standardized chain 
store. One of the commonest mis- 
takés which the so-called “live” 
retailer is making at this time is 
his attempt to try to duplicate the 
chain-store unit. 

The individual merchant cannot 
successfully ape the chain-store 
unit any more than the latter can 
successfully ape him. There is no 
reason why he should. Operating 
economically is not an invention 
of the chain store. Trying to fol- 


low in the foot-steps of the chain- 
store unit simply means that the 


individual merchant is throwing 
away his individuality and dispens- 
ing with his outstanding asset. 

The very nature of the chain- 
store idea precludes the possibility 
of a large variety of merchandise. 
Standardization must be the domi- 
nant factor. It is common knowl- 
edge that most women buyers shy 
away from standardization. All 
of them do not. Many women 
find it necessary to take advantage 
of the savings which standardiza- 
tion makes possible. In other words, 
there is a large group of women 
which finds it more convenient to 
take advantage of chain-store buy- 
ing and selling methods. It is to 
their best interests to take a basket 
and shop for specials. 


ANOTHER GROUP 


But there is also a large group 
which finds it more pleasant and 
more convenient to shop in a more 
liberal fashion. The individual 
grocer or druggist or dry goods 
merchant or shoe merchant is in 
Position to cater to their wants. 
They are interested in merchandise 
outside of a few brands and lines. 
They like the unusual things. They 
appreciate shopping over the phone 
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when it is not convenient to call 
and they value the personal atten- 
tion of the friendly shopkeeper. 
When convenient, they enjoy 
prowling around such a store and 
hunting up something new. 

Most every woman likes to shop 
at the most attractive store. Now, 
if that happens to be the chain store 
on one corner, she trends in that 
direction. And no one can argue 
much in favor of the inviting ap- 
pearance of the mass of indi- 
vidually owned stores as against 
the mass of chain stores, when it 
comes to neatness and attractive- 
ness. And yet there is no reason 
for this. The individual store has 
opportunities for artistic arrange- 
ment and settings suitable to the 
neighborhood which no chain store 
has thus far found profitable. 

From a manufacturing or pro- 
ducing standpoint, the individual 
shop is the most likely place in 
which to start neighborhood dis- 
tribution. It is plainly to the best 
interests of the advertiser of a na- 
tionally or .widely sold product to 
have a healthy list of individual 
stores in which his product can be 
put on sale. There are innumer- 
able products, excellent in them- 
selves, selling in profitable quanti- 
ties which may never find them- 
selves successful chain-store sell- 
ers. They are the “naturals” for 
the individual merchant who makes 
capital of being individual. 

Point Number Two for the mis- 
sionary man to bring home is this: 
If there is anything in this business 
of being individual then why not 
make the most of it? 

Just what are the things which 
the individual merchant, because he 
is individual, can do, which the 
standardized chain-store system 
cannot do? 

They run into such a long list 
and have been so thoroughly dis- 
cussed that they need not be cov- 
ered here, but the salesman, may 
well urge a wider use of them. For 
instance, there is the carrying of 
a wider variety of brands. Most 
individual merchants do carry a 
wider variety than the chain store, 
but few merchants make real capi- 
tal of it. 

But what is to be done with the 
odds and ends which naturally ac- 
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How 


Boston’s shrewdest}\ 
sell their market 


MONG Boston’s department 
store managers are num- 
bered many of the most success- 
ful merchants in the country— 
some of them national authorities 
on sound and aggressive market- 
ing methods. 

These men know the Boston 
market—and know how to reach 
it. Their actions can be studied 
with profit by all who look for 
greater sales volume in the Bos- 
ton territory. 

Boston’s department stores 
concentrate their selling in Bos- 
ton’s 12-mile trading area. Here 
they make 74% of their package 
deliveries. This area is Boston’s 
Key market—the greatest con- 
centration of people and wealth 
in New England. 


How the Globe covers this 
buying group 


And to sell this market these 
stores use the Globe first—daily 
and Sunday. The daily Globe 


e 


The 
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carries more department store ad- 
vertising than any other. Boston 
paper. The Sunday Globe carries 
more than the 3 other Boston 
papers combined. 

The Globe has attained and 
held this position of leadership 
because it appeals to all classes 
of Boston people regardless of 
race, creed or political views. It 
is the only Boston paper to hold 
a uniform circulation seven days 
out of every week. 

Tomen the Globe offers general 
news, editorials and sports, free 
from bias or favoritism. 

To women the Household De- 
partment is a daily guide in thov- 
sands of New England homes. 

Merchants who know Boston 
have found that the Globe’s 
readers constitute the strongest 
buying group in this territory. 
That is why the Globe is the 
backbone of successful advertis: 
ing efforts directed at the Boston 
market. 
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{ Department stores concentrate 
their selling in Boston’s 12- 
mile Trading Area 
In this area are: 


74% of all department store pack- 
age deliveries 

61% of all grocery stores 

60% of all hardware stores 

57% of all drug stores 

57% of all dry goods stores 

55% of all furniture stores 

46% of all auto dealers and garages 








. Sunday 329,518 
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cumulate in such a case as that? 

Here again the individual store 
can make capital of its bargain 
counter which one is seeing more 
and more frequently in individual 
stores. The bargain counter is an 
adaptation of the bargain base- 
ment of the department store. It 
is the little department, often a 
table in the rear of the store, some- 
times in the front of the store, 
where the odds and ends are set 
out in separate baskets or bins and 
priced at closing-out figures. This 
may be actual cost or just a frac- 
tion above cost. But from off this 
counter the odds and ends are 
moved out. The stock changes 
rapidly. Housewives like to pick 
it over. The bargain counter 
caters to the shopping instinct of 
the women. It offers, too, the 
basis for many an interesting tele- 
phone canvass in case the house- 
wife does not happen to drop in. 
And it does keep the stocks in 
shape. 

What will the chain store do in 
return? 

It does not take any wild guess- 
ing to say “nothing at all.” There 
is one thing which the chain stores 
have demonstrated and that is that 
their strength thus far has been 
in their willingness and ability to 
think up something new and differ- 
ent. They have stepped out boldly, 
recognizing their disadvantages and 
making the most of them. They 
have also recognized their advan- 
tages and made the most of them. 
They have done both so well that 
the great mass of individual re- 
tailers have shut their eyes to the 
disadvantages of the chain stores, 
seen only their advantages and 
tried to copy them. 

It is time for the individual 
merchant to do more capitalizing 
of his own advantages. The man 
who must teach him to do that is 
the salesman who calls on him and 
who, in this day, must do more 
than be able to say: “You don’t 
happen to need anything in my 
line today, do you?” 


Appoints Devine-Wallis 
The Homestead, Pa., Messenger has 
appointed the Devine-Wallis Corpora- 
tion, publishers’ representative, as its 
national advertising representative. 
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Automobiles for the 
Sales Organization 


Pro-pHy-Lac-tic Bruse Company 
Fiorence, Mass. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


What bibliography have you in regard 
to articles which have appeared in your 
magazines in regard to the operating 
of automobiles by salesmen—relative to 
the ownership of the car, the cost per 
mile, the cost per year, etc.? 

Any information that you can give us 
along these lines will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 


Pro-puy-Lac-tic Brush ComMPaANy 
Joun H. Moore, 
Sales Manager. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY listing the 
titles and dates of issues of 
twenty-eight articles that have ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MontTHLy on the 
use of automobiles by salesmen 
has been sent to Mr. Moore. 

These articles recite the experi- 
ences of manufacturers, in various 
fields, who have had or who are 
having their salesmen use automo- 
biles. They treat on the various 
problems that come up when such 
a move is considered. 

Here are some of the subjects 
that these articles cover: Who 
Shall Own the Salesman’s Car? 
The Cost of Operating the Sales- 
man’s Car; The Fixed Expense 
Allowance for Salesman-Owned 
Cars; Methods of Enabling Sales- 
men to Own Their Own Cars; 
The Use of Automobiles in Small 
Town Sales Work; Using the 
Salesman’s Car for the Distribu- 
tion of Dealer Helps; Managing 
and Routing Salesmen Who Use 
Automobiles. 

A copy of this list will be sent 
to anyone interested —[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


eJ. W. Schucker with 
Henoch Company 
James W. Schucker has joined the 
art staff of the Irwin H. Henoch Com- 
pany, Chicago. He was previously with 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, at 
Cc ‘incinnati. 


Migel Appoints Spivak Agency 

J. A. Migel, Inc.. New York, silks, 
has appointed the M. Spivak Advertis 
ing Agency, New York, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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rushing in response to STAR adver- 

tisements. Authoritative news; trust- 
worthy ads. Washington’s faith in The STAR 
is the result of 75 years’ strict adherence to 
the sound policy of Truth. It gives your sales 
message a background of unusual attraction 
value. 


A trading area of 25 miles radius adds 
its quarter million to the Capital's 500,000 
buyers. Three-quarters of a million people 
impelled to buy primarily by the sales 
influence of The STAR. Suburban sub- 
scribers receive their paper at home daily, 
from STAR carriers. 


(2 penton 750,000 pairs of them— 





Plan your campaign on known 
FREE facts compiled and correlated in 
DATA complete form. Precise, detailed 
information that saves survey 
costs. Request desired statistics 
on the Washington territory, from 


the 
TRADE FACTS DEPT. 


The Loening Siar. 


With Sunday Moming Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E. 42nd Street 
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DETROIT 
First Choice of Ghose Who Gravel Well 


bpd its 22-story addition, richly furnished in exquisite 
taste, Hotel Fort Shelby places 900 rooms at the service 
of guests. Whether your choice be one of the very comfortable 
rooms at $3 or $4 day or one of the especially large rooms or 
fire-place suites, with an entrancing view of city, river 
and Canadian shore, you will enjoy a ee 


sense of value in the Fort She 
This hotel first entrusted its advertising to McJunkin Ad- 
vertising Company six years ago. Today it is one of the 
leading hotels of the world. In the long list of hotels 
served by this agency, including Edgewater Beach, French 
Lick Springs, Hollywood Beach [Florida] and others of 
equal prominence, there are three which have been clients 
for more than fourteen consecutive years. 


MCJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
228 North LaSalle Street at Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 


by. 





Armstrong Budgets Advertising 
Costs by Trading Areas 


Analysis of a Study Which Has Resulted in Setting Up 300 Trading 
Areas Based on Dominant Newspaper Circulations 


By S. E. Conybeare 


Assistant Sales Manager, ‘Linoleum Division, Armstrong Cork Company 


pf GHr years ago, when the 
linoleum division of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company took over 
the business of its New York sell- 
ing agent and began the building 
of a sales and advertising organi- 
zation under its own roof at Lan- 
caster, the known facts about our 
distribution were largely two in 
number: our total sales in yards 
and dollars, and the profit and 
loss statement for the year. 

Now, with a far-flung sales force 
operating out of fourteen branch 
ofices and with a truly national 
distribution through more than 
100 selected wholesalers operating 
out of 139 recognized warehousing 
points, we hope some time in the 
near future to show a profit and 
loss statement on our business in 
each branch office territory and 
in every one of 300 trading areas, 
or more properly, merchandising 
areas in which this big country 
of ours has been divided for sales 
and advertising purposes. When 
we get those figures in front of 
us, we shall begin to take the 
guesswork out of advertising and 
sales administration. 

In telling this story, first let 
me define the terms merchandising 
area and trading area. We use 
them interchangeably in our busi- 
ness. In many cases our trading 
or merchandising areas may coin- 
cide with the local trading area. 
In other cases it will include con- 
siderable territory beyond the im- 
mediate local trading zone of a 
given city—then it becomes for 
our practical purposes a merchan- 
dising or sales and advertising 
umt, 

he Armstrong Cork Company 
is indebted to T. O. Grisell, of 


' om an address delivered last week 
re the National Advertisers Group 
the New York Advertising Club. 


he 
of 
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the George Batten Company, of 
New York, for the basic plan of 
budgeting our sales and advertis- 
ing expense by trading or mer- 
chandising areas. From an ac- 
counting standpoint, he told us 
where there were only three mea- 
sures that can be placed against 
a dollar spent in sales effort, be 
it spent for salesmen, sales pro- 
motion, or advertising in any of 
its forms. The first measure is 
the net sales produced—and the 
profit on those sales. The second 
is the trend of sales set-up—the 
future potentialities; the third is 
the sales produced in proportion 
or ratio to the opportunity to 
produce sales, or the ratio of the 
percentage of sales to the ratio 
of the buying power index. 


WELL-DEFINED, LOGICAL UNITS 


Upon the careful analysis of 
these three measures depends any 
sound program of sales or adver- 
tising effort. And to make such 
an analysis clear, workable and 
practical it is necessary to break 
down State lines and branch office 
territorial lines into well-defined, 
logical, understandable units, to get 
to a point where effective control 
of advertising or sales expenditure 
can be secured as a basis for 
profitable sales operation. 

Geographic groups of States or 
Federal Reserve districts are too 
unwieldy. Salesmen’s territories 
often, like Topsy, have “just 
growed.” Such units take no ac- 
count of the logical measurement 
of advertising efforts to parallel 
sales effort. County lines do not 
reflect true buying habit condi- 
tions. Inter-county trading upsets 
county figures as a basis for ac- 
curate budgeting. 

So Mr. Grisell, in his efforts 
to arrive at a tangible unit that 
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—Jowa to Pave 
600 Miles in ‘28! 


In 1928 the Iowa Highway Commission will 
build six hundred miles of paving . . gravel 
an additional three hundred or more miles 

. and grade and bridge five hundred miles! 


Only one other state, Illinois, has ever built 
more paving in a single year than Iowa will 
build in 1928! 


By the end of this year Iowa will have 1600 
miles of paved roads . . 3300 miles gravel 
faced and 1440 miles of permanently graded 
roads! 
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Improved roads and the motor car are making 
revolutionary changes in the rural sections 
of Iowa. The farm is now next door to the 
small town and the town is only a few hours 
ride from Des Moines. 


Within three hours from Des Moines, via 
auto, live more than a million Iowans. 
These people receive their copies of The 
Register and Tribune just as regularly as do 
residents of Des Moines . . thanks to im- 
proved roads, motor trucks and excellent 
rail transportation. 


More then two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand copies* of The Register and 
Tribune are sold every week day . . 99% in 


Iowa, No other daily newspaper published 
within a hundred miles of Des Moines has 
20,000 circulation. Write for booklet show- 
ing our circulation in every town and county 
in Iowa. 


The Des Moines 
Register and Cribune 


*Net paid average circulation for 
November was 229,589 copies 


1. A. Klein, New York; Guy S. Osborn, Inc., Chicago; Jos. R. Scolaro, 
Detroit; C. A. Cour, St. Louis; R. J. Bidwell Company, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Seattle 
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would lend itself most accurately 
to measurement, determined upon 
the so-called trading area as the 
most practical working unit for 
sales and advertising budget pur- 
poses. 

In the State of Pennsylvania 
every business is required by law 
to report total sales for taxation 
purposes. Mr. Grisell compiled 
the figures by counties for Penn- 
sylvania. Thus he secured a true 
picture of money spent as reported 
in each county. But he realized 
that this did not give an accurate 
picture of where the people who 
lived in these counties spent their 
money because county figures 
failed to reflect sales in and around 
the larger centers of population. 

Get the problem clearly in mind: 
To set up a sales and advertising 
budget for a given unit you must 
be able to measure not only sales 
in that unit, but the advertising 
you apply against that unit. The 
two must parallel. 

So Mr. Grisell next made a 
study of the distribution of news- 
paper circulations in all the coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania and grouped 
about each city those counties that 
were dominated by the newspapers 
of that city. 

He then redistributed his buy- 
ing power index against these 
groups of counties and checked this 
redistributed index against actual 
sales and found that his index 
was still correct with less than 
2 per cent total variation for any 
individual area. 

Thus he divided the sixty-seven 
counties of Pennsylvania into six- 
teen trading or merchandising 
areas as determined by the dis- 
tribution of dominant newspaper 
circulations in each area. 

Keep in mind that, for our pur- 
pose, the trading area or merchan- 
dising area does not necessarily 
coincide with the local trading 
area set forth on an A. B. C. 
newspaper statement. 

Now what do we mean by domi- 
nant newspaper circulations? Let 
me illustrate. Any study will re- 
veal that newspaper circulations 
follow transportation lines, rail- 
roads, interurbans, bus lines, good 
roads. Newspaper circulations are 
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first concentrated in the city and 
environs, the home delivery area. 
Then they reach out according to 
the facilities for travel and taper 
off at a point where they mect 
distribution of newspaper circul:- 
tions coming from an adjacent or 
nearby city. People’s interests 
usually lie in the city which is 
most accessible and their usual 
buying habits are reflected in the 
newspapers they read. 


AN EXAMPLE 


Take Lancaster County for in- 
stance. This is a trading area all 
by itself. Its newspapers domi- 
nate the length and breadth of 
the county. Any sales and ad- 
vertising budget mnmust consider 
Lancaster as a separate merchan- 
dising unit. 

In and around Pittsburgh, how- 
ever, we find a group of counties 
which are dominated by the Pitts- 
burgh newspapers. Any effort to 
reach these counties economically 
through newspaper advertising 
must consider these counties as a 
group or merchandising unit. 

Working out his’ studies of 
dominant newspaper circulations, 
Mr. Grisell has developed a total 
of 300 separate and distinct mer- 
chandising units for the entire 
country, as related to our busi- 
ness, where we are intensively 
developing our sales through every 
logical retail outlet no matter 
where located or how small. The 
point to remember is that for any 
business in order to budget sales 
and advertising ¢osts along par- 
allel lines, it is necessary to adopt 
as. the..basis for the, merchandising 
unit that .area. where control of 
advertising expendittire is possible 
as well as control of sales expense. 

The interesting thing is that this 
break down on the basis of domi- 
nant newspaper circulation area 
coincides very closely, with a few 
exceptions, with the trading areas 
served by local jobbers dealing: in 
trade-marked items. 

In the fall of 1926 we called 
meetings in each of our fourteen 
branch offices and sat down with 
the salesmen and laid before them 
this trading or merchandising area 
study for each territory and were 
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delighted to find how closely our 
en checked our divisions of each 
ranch office territory into these 
jominant newspaper merchandis- 
ing units. Certain few adjust- 
nents were made on the basis of 
cal conditions, but our men have 
accepted our fundamental plan for 
udgeting our sales and advertis- 
ing costs on these areas as entirely 
fair, workable, understandable. 
We did not break down county 
ines. We can secure facts as to 
listribution of magazine and farm 
paper circulations by counties and 
in large part of newspapers also. 
Any attempt to divide counties 
is too impractical and costly. 
Thus for our purposes we have 
300 merchandising areas to con- 
sider, grouped by fourteen branch 
office territories. What do we 
do with these units? Just a word 
about our business. Eighty-five 
per cent of our distribution is 
through jobbers and 15 per cent to 
large direct accounts. Eight years 
ago, we shipped our goods to job- 
bers’ warehouses. We had no ex- 
act knowledge of where they 
shipped these goods to retail- 
ers. They had no figures them- 
selves. In 1925, we asked our 
jobbers to set up systems in their 
respective offices to report to us 
each individual shipment of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum or Felt-base to 
retailers, giving us number of rolls 
and pattern numbers. Our jobbers 
without exception arranged to 
give us this information. We get 
daily reports of every shipment of 
our goods made by our jobbers. 
So with the records of our own 
direct shipments to larger ac- 
counts, we are able in our tabu- 
lating office to determine the town 
and merchant where every yard 
Armstrong’s goods goes. We 
1ow compile these sales facts by 
ix-month periods 
So for each trading or mer- 
handising area, all 300 of them, 
first set up the figures for each 
x months’ sales and we compare 
that figure against the six months 
vious and the year previous. 
; ese records go back only to 
625. 
Against that record of sales we 
set up our buying power index, 
the “B. P. I.” as we call it. We 
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take into account only three major 
factors, population, income tax re- 
turns and number of retail out- 
lets. We have checked our 
B. P. I. against various other indexes 
such as the General Motors and 
the Curtis Publication figures, etc. 
Any B. P. I. is largely useful 
as a relative measure of perform- 
ance. It is a guidepost show- 
ing approximate opportunity. It 
must constantly be checked by the 
salesman’s knowledge of local con- 
ditions. We say our B. P. I. tells 
only part of the story. Its true 
worth can be determined only by 
field study. 

Here, against total sales by yards, 
we show percentage of branch of- 
fice buying power index, and 
alongside, the percentage of the 
total United States buying power 
index. Then for each trading 
area we show total cost of maga- 
zine advertising, total cost of farm- 
paper advertising, total cost of 
newspaper advertising, total branch 
office selling expense for that area, 
total share of home office sales 
administration expense, total cost 
of samples and lithographs so that 
finally we have a grand total of 
selling and advertising expense for 
that area which we can express 
in percentage of sales dollars or in 
cost in cents per yard sold. 

Here we have something we 
can measure, and we can study 
our division of costs as between 
various forms of advertising and 
sales activity. Our trading area 
is a small enough unit so that 
our sales executives and sales- 
men can analyze it, concretely, and 
it is possible to project a well- 
defined sales and advertising pro- 
gram for each given area. 


THE SALES SHEET 


Now for each of these 300 areas, 
our sales statistician has worked 
out a sheet which shows sales for 
each six-month period divided into 
linoleum and felt-base. It shows 
sales per 100 inhabitants, and it 
shows the ratio of our sales in 
that area to total United States 
sales, and in relation to the normal 
buying power index. Also for 
each period we charge our adver- 
tising and sales costs by proper 
divisions so that we get a sales 
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Dominate BOTH 
with ONE newspaper! 


OU never allow your advertising to dis- 

regard New York City. Its six millions 
form America’s greatest market. But what 
about the four millions in New York’s 50-mile 
suburban territory? 


It is America’s second largest market—over 
4 millions—more people than Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit or any other city except 
New York. 


The suburbs fairly leap ahead in popula- 
tion every year. From 1920 to 1925 New 
York’s Golden Suburbs gained twice as much 
population as the net total increase in all of 
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New York City. The trend of population is 
tremendously more and more their way. In 
1926 these suburbs gained 60 per cent of all 
gained in the previous 5 years. 


During the past five years the Sunday New 
York American has gained over 40 per cent 
in circulation in the Golden Suburbs—double 
the percentage of gain of all three other 
standard Sunday newspapers combined. 


Its 292,246 homes in the Golden Suburbs 
form more than 99 per cent of the total circu- 
lation of all three other standard Sunday 
newspapers—more than the combined circu- 
lation of all standard weekday morning 
newspapers—more than the combined circu- 
lation of all standard weekday evening news- 


papers. 


Sell BOTH of America’s two greatest mar- 
kets at one cost ! 


Of The Sunday New York American’s grand 
total of 1,099,735 homes—755,747 are concen- 
trated in Metropolitan New York. The 
greatest Standard Metropolitan circulation 
in America —morning, evening or Sunday. 


Sunday 
New Mork Kanittiens 


The Backbone of New York Advertising” 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1834 Broadway 35 E. Wacker Drive 5 Winthrop Square 625 Hearst Bldg. 
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cost for each period by square 
yards. 

That is the story of sales and 
what it costs to get those sales. 
As I said at the outset, some time 
we hope to be able to show profit 
or loss statements for each area, 
as well. 

Now, that is only part of the 
picture needed to set up a future 
budget. What is the sales situa- 
tion in this trading area? On the 
reverse of these sheets, we have 
our analysis of our retail out- 
let and jobbing distribution. In 
this particular area there are 
eighteen major outlets for our 
goods and we are selling eighteen, 
thirteen moderate outlets and four 
minor outlets in cities, that we 
survey and our own men call upon. 
In the entire area are 339 out- 
lets, of which we are selling 85 
per cent. 

Here also is a record of our 
jobbers and their total sales in 
this area. 

Where a given trading area in- 
cludes more than one county, we 
have similar sheets for each coun- 
ty. Thus we can study our situa- 
tion in the county in which the 
key city is located and the out- 
lying counties as well. 

As the first step in our budget 
of our sales and advertising pro- 
gram, therefore, we have known 
facts of sales, costs and distribu- 
tion through jobbers and retail 
outlets. What do we do with all 
this information? 

Once a year we call a one- 
or two-day meeting of all the 
salesmen in each branch office. 
Before that meeting takes place, 
our sales statistican gets all of 
this information for each trading 
area in available form. 

Here, again, Mr. Grisell made 
what we regard as a most im- 
portant contribution to our think- 
ing. He showed us how to use 
these figures practically by the 
principle of comparable trading 
areas. 

You know and I know that you 
vet nowhere with a salesman in 
Michigan by telling him that our 
sales in the Lancaster trading area 
in Pennsylvania were 106 square 
yards per 100 inhabitants and that 
his sales in an equal population 
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were only twenty-seven square 
yards. “Yes, but conditions are 
different,” says he. 

Well, in a given branch office 
territory we group like trading 
areas together insofar as their in- 
dustrial and economic characte-- 
istics are concerned. We compare 
areas in the anthracite regions, 
Scranton, Wilkes-Barre and Wil- 
liamsport. We compare Lancaster 
and Harrisburg and York, Pa. 
In grouping these areas, we get 
the salesmen to help us. They 
know these areas, they are quali- 
fied to say if true comparisons 
may be made. 

Having secured their assent to 
our groupings, we then examine 
the record of performance in re- 
lation to sales to buying power 
or opportunity to sales cost in 
these comparable areas. By this 
plan we do not ask a salesman 
to compare his trading area with 
one in a distant part of the coun- 
try. Here is a sample grouping. 
We take the area which shows the 
vest records of sales and we ask 
the salesman if he can increase 
his sales there next year, say 10 
per cent or 15 per cent. He helps 
set his own quotas. 

Then we have figured out what 
each comparable trading area must 
produce in relation to buying 
power. And so the salesman on 
the basis of the figures before 
him and his own knowledge of 
local conditions, guided, of course, 
by our sales executives, establishes 
a quota of performance that he 
will try to reach next year. 

Next we discuss each trading 
area in detail. The amount of 
money we are spending for ad- 
vertising comes into the picture. 
The sales job to be done is brought 
out, and a definite sales program 
for that area is set down in writ- 
ing. At this conference we check 
the results of last year’s adver- 
tising. We find out from each 
salesman the degree of co-opera- 
tion extended by the newspapers 
in which we advertise. We dis- 
cuss our magazine advertising on 
the basis of its relative effective- 
ness in each area, and our farm 
paner program. 

Here you will begin to see the 
importance of our definition of 
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Air mail has done a lot 
to speed up BUNDSCHO 
service for out-of-Chicago 


clients. If you have an ap- 


petite for fine typography 


send us some copy by plane. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E.WASHINGTON 10E.PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Real Farmers Reall 


A page from the Instruction Manual 
for circulation representatives 
of Capper’s Farmer ; 


ORE than half of the 

editorial material 
printed in Capper’s Farmer 
every issue is written by 
farmers, their wives, and 
their children. 

This means that Capper’s 
Farmer is closer to farm 
folks, that it comes nearer 
to seeing their problems, 
from their point of view, 
than any other National 
farm paper. 

Capper’s Farmer is writ- 
ten for farmers by farmers. 

It is edited for the aver- 
age fellow. The folks who 
write for it do so volun- 
tarily and because they 





have something to say. 
They are not writing for a 
living. ‘They send in an 
item because they feel it 
will help some other farm- 
er get ahead. They are 
sharing their experience 
and their success with 
others. That is what makes 
the 828,000 subscribers to 
Capper’s Farmer members 
of one big family, all trying 
to help one another, and all 
willing to do their part. 
Capper’s Farmer does 
not try to get the story of 
the fellow who has made 
an exceptional success. His 
methods, his resources, his 





THE MIDRIFF OF THE WORLD IEE 
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Edit Every 
Capper’s Farmer 


opportunities, are not the 
average conditions and 
therefore would not be 
particularly valuable to the 
ordinary farmer. We get 
stories about farmers who 
have average opportunities 
and resources, but who use 
sound, practical methods, 
work hard, use their heads 
and keep plugging away. 
What they do other farm- 
ers can do, and in that 
lies their value to all our 


readers. 
But it is the brief 


by farmers, and it is less than half 
of the total amount printed, comes 
from two sources. One source is 
from county and home demonstra- 
tion agents. These folks work with 
farmers every day. It is their 
business. They are constantly 
studying the best methods and pass- 
ing them along. These county agents 
write articles for Capper’s Farmer 
telling of the methods used by 
farmers they know and with whom 
they have worked. They don’t 
spring a lot of theories. They de- 
scribe actual farm practices, not 
experiments. These articles are 
almost the same as if they were 
written by the farmers themselves. 


The second 
source is from our 





experience items, 
written by farm 
folks, telling how 
they ‘do things to 
get ahead and de- 
scribing the results 
obtained that make 
Capper’s Farmer 





OUR MOTTO 


Unless a subscriber 
is an enthusiastic reader 
he is a needless 
expense to the publisher 
and a dead 
loss to the advertiser. 


staff men who visit 
the farms of those 
about whom they 
write, see exactly 
what they are do- 
ing, and report it 
in an article. Their 
work is very simi- 








appeal strongly to 
farmers. They like 
this personal contact with other 
farmers, this neighborliness ex- 
pressed thru the paper, this readi- 
ness to co-operate and help one 
another. 


Editorial material not written 


lar to that of 
county and home 
demonstration agents. 

A few articles of exceptional 
nature come from outside sources, 
but these constitute only a small 
per cent of the editorial material 
published. 


M. L. Crowther 
Advertising Manager 
Graybar Building 
New York City 


Kansas, by Arthur Capper 


D ITHE MIDWEST OF THE NATION 
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trading areas on the basis of domi- 
nant newspaper circulations. We 
cannot really adjust our magazine 
program, excepting as affecting 
the country as a whole or section- 
ally. The same is true of farm 
papers, where our adjustments 
must be on the basis of State or 
sectional or national coverage. But 
we can adjust our newspaper ex- 
penditure to fit local facts. If 
we are spending too much in a 
given area in relation to present 
sales or potential sales as ex- 
pressed in terms of our buying 
power index, we can cut off one 
newspaper or discontinue news- 
paper advertising entirely. On the 
other hand, where sales are low 
but potential is great, we can apply 
newspaper advertising to help 
bring up sales accordingly. Right 
on the spot we work out our local 
advertising program on the basis 
of known facts, and our salesmen 
play a large part in determining 
this program. 

Likewise in these conferences 
we decide what other forms of 
sales effort or advertising actually 
are required to bring up the rate 
of performance in each area more 
in line with our best area. It 
may be some intensive field sales 
promotion work that is needed, 
or better jobber co-operation, or 
special forms of advertising. And 
so for each area we lay out a 
complete program—and when this 
program is approved by the home 
office, we can budget our sales 
and advertising efforts intelligently 
area by area, and establish prac- 
tical quotas well within feasible, 
profitable sales and advertising 
costs. 


J. C. Penney, President, 
“Christian Herald” 


J. C. Penney, founder of the rc c. 
Penney stores and chairman of the 
board of directors of the J. C. Penney 
Company, Inc., New York, has been 
elected resident of the Christian 
Herald, New York. 


A. W. Kohler Succeeds 
Whitney Payne with Curtis 


Arthur W. Kohler has been appointed 
Philadelphia advertising manager of the 
Curtis Publishing Company. He suc- 
ceeds Whitney Payne, resigned. 
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Change in Advertising Direc- 
torship of ‘Modern Priscilla” 


Arthur J. Crockett, who has been ad- 
vertising director of Modern Priscilla 
for the last twenty-six years, has turned 
the directorship over to Earle R. Mac- 
Ausland, who has been associated with 
Mr. Crockett as assistant advertising di- 
rector for the last eight years. 

Mr. MacAusland will take the adver- 
tising directorship from the Boston of- 
fice to the New York office of Modern 
Priscilla, 

Mr. Crockett will continue with 
Modern Priscilla as vice-president and 
treasurer of the company. 


P. C. Staib Retires from 
Francis H. Leggett 


Philip C. Staib, sales manager and a 
director of Francis H. Leggett & Com- 
pany, New York, Premier food products, 
has retired from active business. He has 
been connected with the wholesale food 
industry for over forty-five years and 
was president of Koenig & Schuster un- 
til that company consolidated with the 
Leggett company. 

Mr. Staib will continue as a director 
of the Leggett company and will be 
succeeded as general sales manager by 
Hampton Robb. 


Englander Bed Spring and 
Herz Bed Consolidate 


The Englander Bed Spring Company, 
New York, and the Herz Bed Company, 
Chicago, have been consolidated. Gene 
Herz, formerly president of the Herz 
company, has been made a vice-president 
and general manager of the Chicago 
branch of the consolidated company. Max 
Englander will be president and B. B. 
Englander, vice-president and treasurer. 


W. A. Parker Returns to 
Carleton & Hovey 


Willard A, Parker has returned to his 
former position as advertising manager 
of the Carleton & Hovey Company, 
Lowell, Mass., proprietor of Father 
John’s Medicine. Mr. Parker’s connec- 
tion with this company has covered a 
period of about twenty-five years. 


John S. King Takes Over 
Joseph C. Bowman Company 


The John S. King Company, Inc., 
Cleveland advertising agency, has taken 
over The Joseph C. Bowman Company, 
advertising agency of that city. Mr. 
Bowman will become a member of the 
staff of the King agency. 


M. O. Terry with Carpenter 


Advertising Company 
M. O. Terry, formerly with the Ad- 
vertisers Service Company, Cleveland, 
has joined the copy staff of The Car- 
mter Advertising Company, also of 
leveland. 
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L927 wes 


Greatest 
Year 





in 
Herald 
History 


(First In Total Advertising 
First In Display 


First In National 
Including Publication, Automobile & Financial 
& First In Classified) 
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For the year 1927 among all 
Boston newspapers— 


[he Boston Herald 
inished First In 
Total Advertising 


This statement requires no 
“ifs”, “ands”, or “buts”. It is a 
complete statement. It is a 
seven day statement (the 
Herald also leads all Boston 
newspapers in total advertis- 
ing for six days.) It includes 
all advertising — National, 
Local and Classified. 


sg Above statements based on Herald 
igures only. Traveler not included. 
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AN 
EXHIBIT 
of 
DIRECT 
ADVERTISING 


Those who are interested in actual applications of 
direct advertising as a medium are most cordially 


invited to inspect a special display of 


Direct Advertising 
at the 


Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
January 9th, 10th, 11th 


A wide variety of direct advertising programs, mail- 
ings and pieces will be on exhibit. The hotel bulle- 
tin board will direct you to the display. 


4680: 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 


The business of the Evans-Winter-Hebb organization is the execution of direct advertising as a definite 
dium, for the preparation and production of which it has within itself both capable personnel and 


complete facilities: Marketing Analysis + Plan + Copy + Design + Art + Engraving 
Letterpress and Offeet Printing - Binding . Mailing 








We Find Out What Our Dealers 
Think of Our Advertising 


Plenty of Manufacturers Have Attempted This, but Upson Went at 
the Job Systematically 


By Herbert C. Hall 


Sales Promotion Manager, The Upson Company 


Ho do our dealers look upon 
national advertising? 

Do they believe in it? 

Do they understand its effec- 
tiveness? 

Are they satisfied that 
really benefit by it? 

What is their opinion of our 
national advertising ? 

These questions, and perhaps 
several others relating directly to 
dealers’ reactions to national ad- 
vertising, present, the writer has 
been told on numerous occasions, 
a genuine problem not only to a 
great many manufacturers who 
enjoy national distribution, but 


they 


also to a large number of adver- 


tising agencies. 

These questions have been an- 
swered by some method or other, 
hundreds of times in the past. 
But the real answers, as they 
rested on our doorstep, could not 
seem to be found. 

We wanted the information for 
several reasons. The foremost 
was to answer our question 
whether the thousands of dollars 
that had been spent to educate our 
dealers on the value of national 
advertising, had really taken effect 
—or whether we were barking up 
the wrong tree and would have to 
adopt different methods. 

Another important reason was 
to furnish accurate ammunition to 
our salesmen in the form of facts, 
to substantiate general educational 
talks on national advertising that 
we had given them from time to 
time 

\ third important reason was to 
determine the dealer’s opinion of 
our national advertising, and how 
it was received in various parts of 
the country in relation to other 
parts, as they are affected by the 
various mediums we use. 

Still another important problem 
was to be solved. While our prod- 


ucts, like those manufactured by 
so many other concerns, are 
staples, they are looked upon as 
specialties by the big majority of 
our dealers. They are only one 
of a great many that our dealers 
handle. The majority of the 
others return a larger unit sale 
and hence are considered to be the 
backbone of the dealer’s business. 
We wanted to determine, if pos- 
sible, how much our national ad- 
vertising influenced our dealers to 
“push” our product—either to go 
out and create sales for it, or give 
it preference over competitive 
products. 

There remained the only outlet 
that we knew of, and that was to 
ask questions direct of many of 
our dealers. Accordingly, we sent 
out a letter and questionnaire to a 
large list of dealers who were care- 
fully selected for their reputation 
for accuracy and sincerity in speak- 
ing their thoughts, and whose 
places of business were scattered 
throughout the country. The let- 
ter follows: 


A matter of facts! 

The nicest thing about a fact is 
that no matter what folks say or do 
about it, it goes right on being a fact. 
We can argue and battle and go down 
fighting bravely to the last, but when 
the smoke has cleared away, the fact 
still stands there unharmed and real 
as ever. 

We are ever educating our Selling 
Associates on national advertising. We 
want them to absorb the effectiveness 
of our national advertising in creating 
consumer acceptance for Upson Board. 
We want them to be able to talk intelli- 
gently on the subject of our national 
advertising to our dealer associates. 

Theretere, we prefer to give them 
facts. We have, times almost without 
number, reported vaguely ‘ ‘Upson national 
advertising is the best national adver- 
tising done by any wall board manu- 
facturer,”” “I prefer to handle nationally 
advertised products use the turn- 
over is greater” and other similar com- 
ments from our dealers, but e re- 
mains the need for facts to substantiate 
the reason “why.” 
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And we would heartily fnioy 
your help—just as we would be 
to grant the same favor to you, 7} you 
were to ask us to. 

Of course, we can get general in- 
formation from advertising handbooks 
and somewhat from experience, covering 
some of our questions, but the value, 
as you appreciate, would be lost. 

Can you please steal a few minutes’ 
time to fill out the attached question- 
naire? The material will be used in 
our little internal sales house organ 

“Sun Rays”’—and not for outside 
publication. 

And may we please receive facts— 
and not flowers? 

Thank you. 


Cordially yours, 
THE UPSON COMPAN 
C. Hall 


Sales Promotion Manager. 


The questionnaire read as fol- 
lows: 


PLEASE RETURN THIS QUES- 
TIONNAIRE TO 
H. C. HALL 
SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
THE UPSON COMPANY 
LOCKPORT, N. Y 


1. Why do you believe in national 
advertising done by the manufacturers 
a lines 


ou handle? 

o you prefer to 
nationally advertised lines? 

‘ mn you approximate how much 
greater the percentage of turnover on 
nationally advertised lines is over non- 
nationally advertised lines? 

4. How else does the handling of 
nationally advertised lines help your 
business f 

5. What is your opinion of Upson 
national advertising? 


“push” 


It will be noticed that our letter 
invited facts. The response we 
received was almost instantaneous 
—replies came from more than 25 
per cent of the dealers to whom 
our letter and questionnaire were 
addressed. 

And out of the replies we re- 
ceived, 99 per cent exceeded our 
expectations—by proving that they 
do believe in national advertising 
that is done by manufacturers 
whose lines they handle; that they 
prefer to “push” nationally adver- 
tised lines; and that the handling 
of nationally advertised lines helps 
their business in more ways than 
one. 

The 1 per cent that dissented, 
did so because they thought that 
“national advertising is very much 
over-rated.” 

The favorable replies—as well 
as the unfavorable—gave a wide 
variety of expressions. National 
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advertising, as the lumber dealer 
sees it, was discussed pro and con. 
Points were uncovered that we 
were previously unacquainted with, 

Summarized, the majority of an- 
swers to our questionnaire were as 
follows: 

“We believe in nationally adver- 
tised goods because such advertise- 
ments come to the attention of the 
general public whenever and wher- 
ever a magazine is read. 

“We prefer to ‘push’ nationally 
advertised lines because nationally 
advertised lines help to ‘push’ them- 
selves. 

“The percentage of turnover of 
nationally advertised lines is twice 
as great as goods whose merits are 
not known. and whose ‘lights are 
hid under a bushel.’ 

“How else does the handling of 
nationally advertised lines help 
your business? It brings trade 
that also sees the light of other 
shining items; as a‘man goes into a 
ten-cent store to buy a pair of 
pliers and comes out with an arm- 
ful of tools, some of which he 
never thought of until he browsed 
around inside.” 

We learned a lot about Upson 
national advertising—our dealers 
in many cases being very critical. 

Some of the replies gave us the 
benefit of the reaction of custom- 
ers, and many criticisms were very 
constructive. One dealer in a 
small, out-of-the-way place told us 
“Stick to colors and give more 
space to illustrations.” 

So we are quite satisfied that our 
dealers—that is, the big majority of 
them—are educated to national ad- 
vertising ; have faith in it as a dis- 
tinct aid to their business; that it 
helps build prestige for them, and 
that it is responsible for increased 
sales of the product advertised, 
provided that the inquiries the 
manufacturer furnishes as the re- 
sult of his national advertising are 
followed up. 


J. H. Connors Heads Republic 
Rubber Company 
J. H. Connors has been elected presi- 
dent of The Republic Rubber Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, mechanical rubber 
goods, etc. He joined the Republic com- 
pany six years ago. 
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It contains in words of one syllable the big facts 
from which all little facts emerge anent the market 


DALLAS 


known as 


Population, U. S. Census estimate 
as of July Ist, 1927, 211,600—the 
largest city in Texas. 


Population of entire metropolitan 
settlement, estimated 265,000. 


Population within 100 miles of 
Dallas (not served by any larger 
city) approximately 2,000,000. 


Bank debits for the last sev- 
eral weeks show a greater volume 
f business for Dallas than any 
ther city of corresponding size in 
America. 


Dallas leads all other cities of 


Texas in volume of retail, whole- 
sale and manufacturing business, 
property values, and number of 
automobiles. 


The immediate Dallas trade area 
(100 miles radius) is only 12% of 
the area of Texas, yet it contains 
43% of the state’s population, 45% 
of the farms, 42% of its business 
concerns and 30% of its taxable 
wealth. 


Dallas is the regional headquar- 
ters of more national distributing 
organizations than all other Texas 
cities combined. 


This is the premier market of Texas. 
Its big outstanding newspaper is 


THE DALLAS MORNING NEWS 


Supreme in the Dallas Territory 


City Suburbs Retail Radius 
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Trade Commission 
Reports on Trade Prac- 
tice Conferences 


FFICIALS of trade associa- 

tions, as well as all others who 
are interested in the promotion of 
ethical business practices, will be 
interested in the recent special re- 
port of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on “Trade Practice Con- 
ferences.” Not only does the 
report explain the procedure of 
holding conferences, but it also 
gives the details of conferences 
acted upon by the Federal Trade 
Commission for various industries 
during the year. 

According to the report, the 
trade practice conference affords, 
broadly stated, a means through 
which representatives of an indus- 
try voluntarily assemble, either at 
their own instance or that of the 
Commission, but under auspices of 
the latter, for the purpose of con- 
sidering any unfair practices in 
their industry, and _ collectively 
agreeing upon and providing for 
their abandonment in co-operation 
with the Commission. 

The procedure, it is explained, 
deals with an industry as a unit. 
It is concerned solely with prac- 
tices and methods, not with in- 
dividual offenders. It regards the 
industry as occupying a position 
comparable to that of “friend of 
the court” and not as that of the 
accused. It wipes out on a given 
date all unfair methods condemned 
at the conference, and thereby 
places all competitors on an equally 
fair competitive basis. The con- 
ference performs the same function 
as a formal complaint issued by 
the Commission, but without bring- 
ing charges, prosecuting trials, or 
employing any compulsory process. 
It multiplies results by as many 
times as there are members in the 
industry who formerly practiced 
the methods condemned and volun- 
tarily abandoned. 

The report states that as the 
procedure and its benefits have 
become better understood, the 
trade practice conference has 
grown rapidly in favor with busi- 
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ness and industry. Also that the 
Commission in April, 1926, estab- 
lished a Division of Trade Prac- 
tice Conferences to co-ordinate and 
expedite the work, enlarge the 
scope of the conferences, provide 
for proper action in case of any 
alleged violation of the conference 
rules, and to promote closer co- 
operation between business as a 
whole and the Commission in serv- 
ing the public. 

The procedure, according to the 
report, is predicated on the theory 
that the primary interest of the 
Federal Trade Commission is the 
interest of the public. The public 
is entitled to the benefits which 
flow from competition, and each 
competitor is entitled to fair com- 
petition. “The legitimate interests 
of business,” the report continues, 
“are in perfect harmony with the 
true interest of the public. That 
which injures one undoubtedly in- 
jures the other, and the Commis- 
sion, in the creation of the trade 
practice conference procedure, pro- 
vides a medium through which, in 
appropriate situations, the interests 
of both may be mutually protected 
in matters of competitive practices. 
It also offers, in the conferences, 
a common ground upon which com- 
petitors can meet, lay aside per- 
sonal charges, jealousies and mis- 
understandings, freely discuss prac- 
tices of an unfair or harmful na- 
ture, or otherwise not in the public 
interest, reach a basis for mutual 
understandings and confidence, and 
provide for the abandonment of 
such practices (into which they 
often drift unwillingly and without 
wrongful intent), to the mutual ad- 
vantage of all, and to the protec- 
tion of the public.” 

The report then presents in de- 
tail the facts regarding all con- 
ferences held, beginning with that 
of the creamery industry on 
October 3, 1919, and ending with 
the conference of the woven furni- 
ture industry, held on July 26, 
1927. The publication is a com- 
plete explanation and record of 
the subject. Copies may be se- 
cured at 15 cents each by applying 
to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Are you getting all that is right- | 
fully yours—(and it can easily be 
won)—in this rich market? No 
advertiser can hope to reach this 
oal, who does not put THE 
IMES to work for him here. 


— 4 


TIMES circulation in itself (65,608—A. B. C., September 
30, 1927) constitutes a market of more than 250,000 people 
—a city larger than either Omaha, Nebraska, or Birming- 
ham, Alabama—representing an enormous volume of sales 
and profits—far too big and rich a market to disregard. 
Over 93% of this circulation is concentrated in Indianapolis 














and its real trading territory, where your advertising will 
produce maximum results. 


It takes two papers to sell completely the whole 
Indianapolis market. Two evening papers—same 
field, same time—assure complete and economical 
coverage and do not entail the heavy and costly dupli- 
cation inevitable in a morning-evening combination. 


pimp is EY 


And One of Those Two Papers 
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Advertisers wit 


The Packer Mfg. Co., Ine, 
Packer's Tar Soap 


Packer's Liquid Shampoos 
Packer's Charm 
Seaboard National Bank 
Walter M. Lowney CG, 
Lowney’s Chocolates 
Vacuum Oil Company 
Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Cee Biant Mechingsy 
Gargoyle Marine Oils 
Lebigh Portland Cement 


Procter & Gamble 
Crisco - Ivory Soap - Camay 
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Give your home and grounds 
these permanent improvements 
Now is the time and chis is the man who will help you 
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The Reading, Pa. Times 


breaks into 


The Saturday Evening Post 


“AMERICANA” 


November 12, 1927. Page 49 


“Three years ‘ago a boy in Reading wrote to the 
Reading TIMES asking if the Leviathan were a 
real ship, or a cardboard affair in a tub of water, 
like so many of these movie tricks. The letter led 
to a realization that thousands of children in that 
city had never seen a boat bigger than the Schuylkill 
scows. Not many weeks later the newspaper took 
the children of Reading on a boat trip down the 
Delaware. The following year a larger free excur- 
sion was made to the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 
at Philadelphia, and this year four special trains 
carried 4,000 Reading youngsters to Jersey City, 
where they were divided among three steamships 
and taken for a cruise around Manhattan Island, 
to the Statue of Liberty and to Coney Island. Food 
and refreshments, including 22,000 of the pretzels 
that have made Reading famous, were given by mer- 
chants. Orphans from the Topton, Bethany and 
St. Catherine’s homes, crippled children from the 
Elks’ clinic and a group of 150 organized by the 
Birdsboro Lions Club, were included in the party.” 


Reader interest development, such as that, is only one 
reason why advertisers receive extra value in the 


Reading TIMES. 
Net paid circulation over 33,000 at 9c flat. 


National Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Detroit Kansas City 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 











A Dangerous Letter That Worked 


The Sales Manager Who Wrote It Rather Wished He Hadn’t— 
But It Did the Trick 


By Frank M. Barber 


F you were a sales manager, 
without any authority strings 
) your job, how would you handle 
1e following letter from a cus- 
ymer of your house: 


[ 


Can’t you fill an order right? You 


ire the damnedest outfit ever. 


In fairness, you would have to 
now what the sales manager who 
received it knew—that the out- 
spoken customer was a mighty good 
one, that his credit was unimpeach- 
ible, that he bought four times a 
year, that his orders were always 
sizable, and that he was successful 
vecause he knew his business. 

You would also have to know 
that no pleasant word ever reached 
the house from this patron, that 
he seemed to take delight in abus- 
ing the salesmen who called upon 
him, that he was no respecter of 
persons, fancying himself quite as 
free to excoriate the president of 
the company as its salesmen or 
sales manager. It would be well 
to bear in mind that nine times out 
of ten he was wrong, and when he 
was wrong he challenged all along 
the line. In other words, it was a 
process to convince him. 

The letter quoted above was one 
of his mild ones, for upon occasion 
his vituperative accomplishments 
were vitriolic, offensive, inexcus- 
able. The only reason this par- 
ticular letter is taken as a text is 
that the sales manager, repeatedly 
exasperated, resentful and out of 
ill patience, seized upon it as the 
last straw, largely because the of- 
fending letter did not give the 
iouse a chance. No one knew 
what the man was driving at. 

Just to be sure of his ground, 
the sales executive, who knew his 
business quite as well as did the 
customer, personally checked the 
last order shipped to the wielder 
of the mean pen, found it 100 per 
cent all right, canvassed the whole 
situation, and then summoned his 
stenographer. 
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Just as a matter of habit, his 
opening was conciliatory, but as he 
undertook to find the words with 
which to proceed, he snorted his 
indignation, and growled to his 
secretary the injunction, “Kill it.” 

“Take this,” he said: 

Can’t you write a right letter? Stop 
your damned nonsense and be decent. 

The stenographer raised her 
eyebrow at the unwonted dictation 
and transcribed the notes. Her 
chief signed the missive and gave 
instructions that the letter be 
mailed at once. Telling the story 
afterward, the sales manager ex- 
plained that he had to have that 
letter mailed instantly lest he re- 
call it, and that he had had a hunch 
that the way to handle this gen- 
tleman was to give him a dose of 
his own medicine. 

Things happened. As a rule, let- 
ers of explanation or inquiry ad- 
dressed to the brutally frank cor- 
respondent were either entirely 
ignored or pigeonholed for a pe- 
riod, only to bring an ultimate 
answer worse than the original. 
This time, however, back came a 
reply, almost by return mail. It 
was marked “personal” for the 
sales manager. In the same mail 
was another letter, addressed to 
the president. Here is the note 
the sales manager received: 


I like your nerve. I have taken the 
matter up with your president. 


And here is the letter to the 
head of the concern: 


Your sales manager has just given 
me a fine ride. He wrote me a damned 
fine letter. I like him better for it. 
Tell him to do it some more. 


It need not be denied that the 
sales executive had had some few 
qualms, once his “like cure like” 
letter had got into the mails be- 
yond recall. Nor did he rest any 
too easily while he awaited even- 
tuations. He knew his president 
well enough, however, not to be 
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over-anxious when he was sum- 
moned to the presidential office, 
with the request for the carbon 
of the letter which had gone to the 
customer. The curtain may here 
be drawn on that intimate scene, 
except for the statement that the 
sales manager emerged from the 
private office with a smile. 

From that day forward the cus- 
tomer and the sales manager were 
on the best of terms. They sassed 
each other, sometimes called names, 
fought and bled, challenged, de- 
nied, thrust and parried, but never 
quarreled. They became bosom 
friends and the relations were 
more than ever mutually advan- 
tageous. 

Dangerous tactics, yes, but simi- 
larly an inspiration which worked 
out all right. All of which serves 
to set the stage for the sales man- 
ager’s future procedure. Analyz- 
ing himself and his correspondence, 
he found that he had been more 
or less cut and dried in his letters, 
conventional, detached, general, 
humdrum, all-in-the-day’s-work, 
too often approaching a problem 
from the company’s side, forget- 
ting too frequently the other fel- 
low’s side, never making any real 
effort to get “under the other 
man’s skin.” 

For example, there was one 
year-round customer who never 
wrote except in a mood of flip- 
pancy. The sales manager reflected 
that this flippancy had been met 
with much the same tone that an 
ordinary letter might be expected 
to receive. And, when next the 
apostle of flippancy indulged in an 
epistle, our sales manager went 
back at him in kind. That, too, 
worked. Getting under the skin, 
you see. And yet another example: 
A customer who had been a cus- 
tomer for years. It was his way 
to address the firm in Chesterfield- 
ian fashion, leaning backward in 
his courtesy, invariably deferential, 
sometimes almost apologetic. A 
way was found to bow and scrape 
with him and at him, and the ef- 
fect was noticeable. 

It became a policy of the sales 
executive to handle complaints with 
the mind of the man at the other 
end in view, so far as such a thing 
can be determined. The correspon- 
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dent of brusqueness received a 
letter, not necessarily brusque, but 
frankly terse and uncompromising. 
The letter of inquiry found an an- 
swer studiedly helpful. The com- 
plaint, if bitter, got a remedy, but 
with spine in it. The generous 
complainer was thanked gener- 
ously, the hail fellow well met, met 
with his just deserts, and there 
came to be in the sales manager’s 
mind’s file folios for this, that and 
the other kind of a letter in con- 
tradistinction to the old, rather 
slovenly habit of grinding out any 
old kind of a letter to answer all 
kinds of letters. 

The moral? Common sense in 
your correspondence! 


American Tobacco Appropria- 
tion to Be about $20,000,000 


The American Tobacco Company, it is 
sepersed, will spend more than $20,000,- 
000 for advertising, es promotion and 
sampling, in 1928. Its expenditure for 
this purpose in 1927 was about $17,- 
000,000, which was about twice the 
amount appropriated in the preceding 
year, 1926. 

Since the spring of 1927 the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company has largely con- 
centrated its advertising activities on 
Lucky Strike cigarettes, with the result 
that sales for 1927 are estimated to be 
46 _per cent greater than sales for 1926. 

uring the year 1927 this advertiser 
made greater use of the many mediums 
which it employs. Some of the details 
regarding the increases were reported 
in “What Brand Concentration s Do- 
ing for Lucky Strike,” which appeared 
= the December 22 issue of PRinTERs’ 

NK. 


W. P. Kirk Advanced by 
Niles-Bement-Pond 


W. P. Kirk has been made general 
sales manager of the Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company ew York, and all its do- 
mestic divisions, including the ‘Niles 
Tool Works Company, Pratt & Whitney 
Company, and the Niles Crane Corpora- 
tion. e has been sales manager of 
the Pratt & Whitney Company. 

Harold F. Welch, formerly sales man 
ager of the Niles Tool Works division, 
is now sales manager of the New York 
territory of the Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany and its divisions. 


Appointed by Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment 
E. L. Turley has been appointed ad- 


vertising m: of the Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Company, — 
mazoo. He has assistant ad 

ing manager of Marshall Field & on 
pany, wholesale, Chicago. 
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The “Moose” Is Still 
Stepping 


In 1927 FOREST and Stream was the 
sensation of the outdoor periodical field. 
Month by month circulation increased 
until in December FOREST and Stream 
was giving advertisers an EXCESS of 
35,000 copies over our GUARANTEE 
of 70,000. A 50% bonus. 


Not only have we carried that excess over 
into 1928 but we have INCREASED it 
up to a conservative estimate of 55% for 
the February issue. 


The ‘“‘Moose” stepped so fast in 1927 that 
it led its field with the lowest rate per 
line; and it was the only A.B.C. outdoor 
paper with no subscriptions in arrears. 


In February and March the sportsman 
has more leisure to read your advertising 
and make his plans for 1928. So YOUR 
plans for 1928 should call for copy in 
FOREST and Stream for March. Will 


you be with us? 


FOREST AND STREAM 


221 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 























Finding New Ways to Illustrate the 
Industrial Product 


Elaborations and Techniques Which Present the Mechanical Subject 
Inspirationally 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HE industrial advertiser is 

faced with a serious problem 
in relation to the illustrating of 
his product because it 
so rarely lends itself 
to picturesque or un- 
usual handling in an 
art sense. 

Compelled to be 
liberal, he is apt to 
give up in despair and 
turn to the retouched 
photograph — some- 
times a cold and 
prosaic squared - off 
illustration, or, on oc- 
casion, the very obvi- 
ous vignette. 

The more resource- 
ful industrial adver- 
tiser, on the other 
hand, is finding ways 
and means of illus- 
trating the .difficult-to- 
show object interest- 
ingly, and to inject 
life, animation and 
even the artistic, into 
things of iron and 
steel. 

Sometimes it is an 
unusual perspective; 
then again it is art 
technique, departing 
so radically from the 
customary atmosphere 
of the industrial 
magazine field that 
individuality compels 
reader interest. Ad- 
dressing technical men 
whose minds and viewpoints are 
technical, this advertiser is com- 
pelled to be more literal than 
others. His picture must not be 
too fanciful, nor his technique so 
striking that it overshadows or 
clouds the details of the thing 
illustrated. 

Some campaigns have _inter- 
preted the product in pen and ink, 
and done it in such a strikingly 


Overcoat Axe Sections 
Readet 


original manner that their prob- 
lem was solved. : 
Perspective often determines the 
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GLORIFYING A HOMELY INDUSTRIAL PRODUCT 


novelty of a composition, where 
the object illustrated is inherently 
inartistic or commonplace or both. 
’ A manufacturer of giant turbines 
has recently used a remarkable 
series of photographic studies of 


immense dynamos, the camera 
placed above in every case. In 
addition, strong floodlights were 
turned on the machines which sup- 
plied the unusual in tone effects. 
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ONE OF 60,000 PHOTOGRAPHS 


, 
Td : 





MAKE-UP 


—however painstaking and costly—often fails in its purpose simply 
through lack of attention-compelling illustrations. 


This collection of varied and interesting photographic illustrations 
will furnish the correct and appropriate finishing touch to harmonize 
with carefully planned make-up. 


Write us fully about your requirements and let us submit an assort- 
ment of prints, UNPUBLISHED WORK IF NECESSARY, on 


approval. 


H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


4201 Locust Sr. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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7,034 more persons buy the Oklahoman, the 
Times, or both on week days than one year 
ago. The average net paid circulation of the 
Oklahoman and Times in November was 
153,422 copies. 

The average Sunday sale in November was 
96,079 copies, a gain over 1926 of 5,657. 


First 


in Circulation 


in city,suburban ) 
and total 


Dolly Combination November 
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153422 


11 months gain ~ 71034 


Sun.Nov Paid Circulation 


96079 


11months gain » §657 
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100% Paid Circulation 


No Contests, Premiums or Clubbing Offers 
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In eleven months of 
1927 the Daily Okla- 
homan and Times pub- 
lished 17,826,900 lines 
of advertising, or 72.8% 
of all daily advertising 
in Oklahoma City. Dur- 
ing the same period the 
Oklahoma City Times 
published 7,085,708 lines 
of advertising. 

In November the 
Daily Oklahoman and 
Times published 1,334,- 
956 lines of advertising ; 
33,796 more lines than in 
the corresponding period 
of 1926. 

In November the Sun- 
day Oklahoman printed 
272,734 lines of adver- 
tising, a gain of 12,026 
lines. 


% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA City ‘TIMES 








vuly and alone AOVERTISING AGENCY 
cover Tf anom New York. Chicago - Detroit 


City Market 4 Kanaas City « Atlanta 


n Francisco 
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The R. E. Dietz Company, 
maker of lanterns, has _ photo- 
graphed its various models from 
an elevated position, and then sur- 
rounded them with art features 
which would excuse this odd per- 
spective. Thus, a lantern is shown 
standing on a map of the United 
States and the reader 
sees the entire illus- 
tration from above. 
The details of the 
product are not hid- 
den. This advertiser 
has gotten’ entirely 
away from “hack” 
compositions. 

Where the article 
illustrated is small, 
such as machine 
parts, drills, pivots 
and the like, a very 
commendable advance 
has been made in 
combining the practi- 
cal with the photo- 
graphically artistic. 
That imaginative 
quality which is ex- 
pressed so well in the 
modern camera pic- 
tures, appearing in 
general publications, 
is also being used in 
industrial magaziries. 

By placing a num- 
ber of these small 
units against various 
background papers of 
gray, black or even 
mottled design, and 
forming a decorative 
pattern of them, 
lighted fantastically, 
the photographer se- 

cures some _ really 
wonderful prints. One advertise- 
ment for Disston “Hot-Rolled 
Shapes” seems to visualize the 
possibilities of the idea. Twelve 
hot-rolled shapes were placed on 
gray cardboard, and _ spotlights 
turned on from all four sides of 
the composition. Thus four dif- 
ferent sets of shadows were 
thrown from the metal castings on 
the background and the camera, 
looking down on the arrangement, 
caught them with great precision. 
It is little short of marvelous to 
observe to what an important ex- 
tent a homely industrial product is 


trie steel 
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thus glorified and given tone and 
quality. 

The General Electric Company’s 
industrial advertising forsakes 
photography for simplified tem- 
pera illustrations, with the camera 
study serving merely as a techni- 
cal detail guide for the artist. 


HARNESSING 


SPEED 


Gears are now cut from fi 
castings, annealed: 


eed Reducers 
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HOW A SIMPLE ART ADDITION CAN MAKE A CONVENTIONAL 


ADVERTISEMENT INTERESTING 


Intricate power hoists, immense as 
to size, are not an uncommon sight 
in the industrial magazine field, 
but they are practically . always 
shown photographically and there- 
fore lack any particularly distinc- 
tive illustrative quality. 

In the General Electric cam- 
paign, the artist pantographs the 
machine, and then proceeds to in- 
terpret it in two tones of gray, 
black and white. The technique is 
artistic and greatly adds to the in- 
terest of the subject. Some of 
these tempera illustrations a 
Benrimo have been unusually fine 
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—particularly the striking values 
in the vivid scene of a ship being 
unloaded “70 tons of coal every 
2 minutes,” against the back- 
cround of towering steel mecha- 
nism. 

That the artist should be able to 
inject so much character into such 
themes is not to be wondered at, 
especially when he is permitted to 
exercise a nominal amount of 
imagination, and to use lights and 
shadows artistically. 

With a photograph as a base, 
two other mediums have come into 
favor which unquestionably sur- 
round the industrial composition 
with desirable illustrative qualities, 
removing them from the common- 
place: The Parker Rust-Proof 
Company takes photographs of 
different types of machines and 
draws over them, in tempera 
wash, little demons of rust, pound- 
ing away at the metal parts with- 
out success. These figures are so 
skilfully introduced over the 
prints that they carry the photo- 
graphic atmosphere. 

This idea is a happy medium 
for industrial advertising because 
it combines the sincerity and the 
detail of the camera with sym- 
bolism. Advertisers are not always 
conscious of what can be done 
when the artist works over a 
photograph in this manner. Pen- 
and-ink inserts are also possible. 


MAKING SHEET STEEL INTERESTING 


Sheets of steel might not be 
considered interesting illustrative 
material, for, when photographed, 
they might be almost any kind of 
metal—might not resemble steel at 
all, as a matter of fact. But it 
becomes necessary, nevertheless, 
for an advertiser such as The 
Newton Steel Company, to employ 
just such pictures. That an in- 
jected note of animation can easily 
make an uninteresting subject in- 
teresting is shown in many of this 
company’s industrial advertise- 
ments. The sheets of steel are 
photographed and mounted down 
the sides of the page, while, step- 
ping from between them, are fig- 
ures; in one composition, an engi- 
neer, in another a steel worker, 
etc. The figures at once introduce 
visual interest and as The “New- 
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steel” Engineer is a very important 
personage in the advertising mes- 
sage, his presence under these un- 
usual art circumstances is valid 
enough. 

Starting with a photograph of a 
more or less commonplace subject, 
the advertiser does well who adds 
some feature of a relevant nature. 
The V. D. Anderson Company 
creates headline and copy ideas 
which supply such extra features. 
While always picturing a steam 
trap, figures in the foreground 
illustrate the opening argument in 
the text. 

“Are you sending a boy out to 
do a man’s work?” is a character- 
istic example of these illustrative 
headlines. A small boy, looking 
worried and apprehensive, is 
headed in the direction of a for- 
midable piece of machinery. He 
holds a monkey wrench and a 
large oil-can. At once the ma- 
chine takes on added reader in- 
terest. Says the advertiser: “The 
‘boy’ we mean is any weak, under- 
sized steam trap. All too fre- 
quently such traps are installed on 
jobs requiring a sturdy, man-size, 
steam trap. And the result is 
always the same—troubles, ex- 
pense and then replacements.” 

In a campaign for Palmer-Bee 
Speed Reducers, photographs of 
the machines are silhouetted and 
mounted on black cardboard. It 
is the purpose of these machines 
to “harness speed,” electrical 
energy, and the artist draws, in 
various compositions and arrange- 
ments, jagged flashes of electricity 
across the black background, 
terminating at the device. Just 
this very simple art addition pro- 
duces an unusual and dramatic 
illustration for industrial periodi- 
cal use, where it might easily be 
commonplace and’ conventional. 

New techniques are, of course, 
of the greatest value in supplying 
a novel advertising atmosphere. A 
trick in retouching which may not 
be very generally known is to 
work over a photograph in water 
color, vastly simplifying the origi- 
nal subject. Thus solid blacks are 
painted right over the perhaps in- 
tricate detail of the print, but with 
due regard for special points 
which must be featured or pre- 
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served. Shadows are deepened 
and highlights intensified. 

This produces a most attractive 
technique, sufficiently different 
from the customary photographic 
illustration to commend it to any 
reader’s special attention. None 
of the authenticity of outline and 
of detail of the photograph is lost. 
The artist merely simplifies his 
subject and with the aid of spark- 
ling blacks and highlights which 
are “pure white,” puts zest into 
the inanimate. 

Then there is the important sub- 
ject of how and where the me- 
chanical subject is photographed; 
the supplying of fresh interest 
through unaccustomed settings and 
backgrounds. The advertiser who 
always portrays his product in its 
own factory environment is de- 
liberately limiting the campaign’s 
pictorial vista. 


When 
Is Advertising 
Unorthodox? 


Wma. J. Sweer Founpry Co. 
Newark, N. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Our advertising is restricted to trade 
journals. In considering our program 
for the current year, the suggestion has 
been made that we utilize what might 
be considered an unorthodox method of 
advertising and that we bring into play 
the element of human interest. 

This was elaborated Upon by the sug- 
gestion that we use “sex appeal”; in, 
of course, a conservative manner, Ad- 
vertising in trade journals, as far as 
we can see, has always been of the 
standard stuff, and we are wondering 
whether a departure in this connection 
has ever been tried, and what results 
were obtained. Will you give us your 
opinion as to the reaction that might 
be expected on any step of this kind? 

H. A. Cooper, 
Vice-president and 
General Manager. 


E have seldom approached an 
inquiry with greater awe and 
diffidence than in the present case; 
and the more we ponder the pos- 
sibilities of Mr. Cooper’s proposal, 
the more our awe and diffidence 
increase. Industrial advertising 
seems on the threshold of a new 
epoch; and who are we to give 
advice to the daring pioneer? 
It must be humbly confessed, in 
the beginning, that we don’t know 
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what is, in Mr. Cooper’s words, 
“considered an unorthodox method 
of advertising,” because we never 
have been able to make up our 
minds as to what constitutes ortho- 
dox advertising. 

Then, although we have sent Mr. 
Cooper a list of articles which have 
appeared in Printers’ INK bearing 
upon human interest in industrial 
copy, it is undeniable that the use 
of sex appeal for this purpose had 
not yet occurred to us; and if it 
had, we fear we wouldn’t have the 
faintest idea how to use it “in a 
conservative manner.” In fact, we 
had always supposed that was 
something ‘that couldn’t be done. 

That something of a reaction 
will result from Mr. Cooper’s idea 
seems at least highly probable ; but 
what that reaction will be, we 
scarcely could venture to predict. 

In fact, about all we can assure 
Mr. Cooper is, that we shall be 
waiting impatiently for a sight of 
the first of his new advertisements. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Sioux City, lowa, and Sioux 
Falls, S. D., Papers Merge 


The Sioux Falls, S. D., Press, a 
morning newspaper, has been consoli- 
dated with the Sioux City, Iowa, Tri- 
bune, an  evenin newspaper. The 
merged papers will be oo as _ the 
Sioux City Tribune. Both papers have 
been owned by John H. Ke ly and Eu- 


gene Kelly. 

John H. Kelly continues as editor of 
the Tribune; Eugene Kelly as business 
manager; and A. T. Zeller as adver- 
tising manager. All of these men were 
associated with the Tribune previous to 
the consolidation. in similar capacities. 


W. C. Hellmann Starts Own 
Business at Philadelphia 


Walter C. Hellmann has started an 
advertising business under his own name 
at Philadelphia. He formerly was ad- 
vertising director and sales promotion 
manager of the A. B. Kirschbaum - 
pany, of that city, and at one time a 
associate advertising manager of the B 
Kuppenheimer Company, icago. 


Pacific Coast Campaign on 
“Fly-Tox” Planned 


The Wenatchee Rex S 
Seattle and Wenatchee. 
pointed the Seattle 
ern Advertising Agency, Inc., to direct 
an advertising campaign on “Fly-Tox.” 
Pacific Coast newspapers and farm jour- 
nals will be used. 
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Bonafide Security Owners 


constitute our complete sub- 
scription list, which is the 
largest of its kind in existence. 


The value of this stock and 
bondholder appeal to the 
advertiser is obvious and it is 
proven to us in the content 
of our intimate editorial mail. 


Manufacturers use our 
columns to mould favorable 
public opinion through in- 
ducing public ownership of 
their securjties. 


VICTOR E. GRAHAM, V-P 
Advertising Director 


MAGAZINE 
WALL STREET 


Member A. B. C. 


42 Broadway, New York City 


No. 6 of a Series 
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fanish Ladki 


.....thlustrate witfhol 


Sf ewes ogy — properly made and reproduced 
--can be relied upon to favorably influence buy- 
ing verdicts. They quicken thinking — because they 
leave less to think about. They clarify doubt and 
lull suspicion — because everyone, everywhere, instinc- 
tively believes the rapid picture-story that the camera 
tells. There is a “weight of evidence” to Photographs 
that argues sincerity to even the most skeptical- 
minded. Photographs, skillfully coupled to your 
selling story, give it the extra conviction that ban- 
ishes indecision and paves the way for greater sales. 
Use Photographs freely in your advertising — be- 
cause where words fail, Photographs convince ! 


Interest prospec- 
tive home buyers 
—create the desire 
to see—with 


Photographs. 
Photographs tell 


SSN 
the t-witch-the- | 
switch story! q R | 
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Photographs of tile in- 
stallations aid in selling 


Ne | Z 0 a e-. more tile. 
holographs } ‘) 
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WOGRAPHS 
Yell the Story 
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Plumbing fixtures are hard-to-carry samples that can easily 
be shown by Photographs 
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SINCE 1861 


Below the Mason and Dixon Line, 
the name Peaslee-Gaulbert of 
Louisville has stood —since 1867— 
for good paint and square dealing. 





Three years ago Peaslee-Gaulbert 
set out to achieve national distri- 
bution. They’re doing it —intelli- 
gently, surely; and without a dollar 
of increased advertising. 


They look upon their accom- 
plishment with pride and satis- 
faction; and attribute much of 
their success to the advertising 
counsel we have been privi- 
leged to give them. 


Williams & Cu 
Whose business is the Study and 
execution of good advertising 


6 North Michigan Avenue 





Cincinnati 
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Government 
Publications of Interest 
to Advertisers 





NDER the common title “No- 

tices of Judgment under the 
Food and Drugs Act,” two recent 
publications by the Department of 
Agriculture furnish an excellent 
illustration of the regulatory work 
of the Food, Drug and Insecticide 
Administration. One of _ these 
covers judgments in cases of adul- 
teration and misbranding of foods. 
The other is concerned with the 
misbranding and adulteration of 
patent medicines, insecticides and 
the like. Copies of both. publica- 
tions may be secured by applying 
to the Food, Drug and Insecticide 
Administration of the Department 
of Agriculture. They should be 
of special interest to advertisers 
whose goods are in competition 
with misbranded Products. 

~ . 


The fact that Mexico ranks sev- 
enth among our foreign markets 
for electrical equipment in 1926 
adds interest to “The Electrical 
Equipment Market in Mexico” 
(Trade Information Bulletin No. 
519), recently published by the 
Bureau of Foreign. and Domestic 
Commerce. The foreword relates 
that in 1924 Mexico bought $5,467,- 
000 worth of electrical equipment 
in this country, $4,364,000 in 1925, 
and $4,413,000 in 1926. According 
to Mexican statistics, which com- 
bine imports of electrical goods in 
one class, the United States sup- 
plies approximately 75 per cent of 
the country’s imports. Because 
this bulletin contains a great deal 
of general information on such 
subjects as ports and shipping fa- 
cilities, transportation, topography 
and hydrography, climate, manu- 
facturing, agriculture, population 
and characteristics, language, cur- 
rency, and the like, it will be of 
interest to manufacturers export- 
ing to Mexico, 


“Civil Aeronautics in the United 
Kingdom” (Trade Information 
Bulletin No. 518), the first report 
on aeronautics by the Bureau of 
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Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
was published last week. In its 
compilation special attention has 
been given to international services 
and to the providing of aids to 
promote safety in air navigation. 

“Commerce and industry,” the 
foreword states, “continue their 
demands for greater speed in pas- 
senger movement, in the trans- 
mission of written messages, and 
in the transportation of valuable 
or perishable goods. These de- 
mands are being met by the growth 
of transportation by air; but in 
order that aircraft may fly on 
schedule in any weather, by day 
or by night, it is necessary that 
auxiliary services keep pace with 
the improvements in aircraft de- 
sign and equipment.” 

The report then points out the 
development of auxiliary services 
in the United Kingdom, showing 
that the trend has been toward in- 
ternational and _ inter-Common- 
wealth rather than national air 
services. It describes Govern- 
ment policy, aids, regulation, sub- 
sidies and the like, as well as the 
various services rendered by aero- 
nautics, and gives all necessary in- 
formation regarding accidents, 
financial results, insurance, ports, 
equipment and similar essentials. 

In the summer of 1927, the re- 
port states, about 2,500 miles of 
routes were in regular operation 
by Great Britain. In 1926. there 
were 4,777 machine flights made 
on regular services. These crait 
covered 840,000 miles, carrying 
16,775 passengers and 679 long tons 
of cargo. The value of commer- 
cial goods transported by air across 
the English Channel in 
amounted to nearly $10,000,000. 

+ + 


Emphasizing the slogan, “Trade 
follows the film,” a report on 
“Markets for Industrial and Edu- 
cational Motion Pictures Abroad” 
(Trade Information Bulletin No. 
520), states that the phrase illus- 
trates the important part which the 
entertainment picture plays - in 
stimulating the sale of such prod- 
ucts as automobiles, furniture and 
wearing apparel. Hence, it adds, 
there is no question but that the 
industrial film, which contains di- 
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rect propaganda for the sale of 
American goods, serves as a most 
valuable type of appeal and, when 
used in combination’ with other 
forms of advertising, is an excel- 
lent means of stimulating sales. 

The first part of the report gives 
a general summary, a list of the 
subjects preferred in the various 
countries of the world, and then 
general information on distribution, 
stimulating attendance, proper 
length of pictures and facilities for 
showing. It then discusses condi- 
tions in each country, covering the 
same subjects and, in addition, 
special subjects such as censorship 
and taxes. In a number of the 
countries it is found that many 
distribution outlets are possible, 
such as universities, private and 
public schools, technical societies, 
fruit growers’ associations, clubs, 
trade associations, and Chambers 
of Commerce. In other countries 
it is thought that many of the 
theaters would be willing to show 
suitable American industrial and 
educational pictures on regular 
programs without any expense to 
the distributor. 

. * + 

“The Guianas—Commercial and 
Economic Survey” (Trade Infor- 
mation Bulletin No. 516) describes 
the commercial opportunities for 
American exporters in _ British, 
Dutch and French Guiana. The 
foreword states that these coun- 
tries, despite many difficulties 
which have retarded their develop- 
ment, have a total annual foreign 
trade (imports and exports) of 
between thirty-five and forty mil- 
lion dollars. Although the trade 
of the United States is not large 
with the countries treated, the re- 
port states that in view of the 
paucity of readily available infor- 
mation on the Guianas it is felt 
that the bulletin, which discusses 
the geographic, economic, and com- 
mercial aspects of the colonies, 
will be found of value to export- 
ers and others interested in the 
commercial development of that 
region. Particular stress has been 
laid on the market for American 
products, and detailed figures of 
the United States trade with the 
Guianas are given are presented. 
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These as well as all other trade 
information bulletins may be pur- 
chased at 10 cents a copy from any 
of the offices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
or from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


Now with National Acme 
Manufacturing Company 


Harold Strommer, formerly produ 
tion manager of T. H. Ball & Staff, 
Cleveland, has joined the National 
Acme Manufacturing Company, also of 
that city. 


Gordon Cooke Is Author of 
“Polyglot” 


Gordon Cooke, promotion manager of 
Walker & Company, outdoor advertis- 
ing, Detroit, is the author of “Poly- 
lot,” a book issued by the Club 
iblio, Detroit publishing house. 


H. S. Anderson Made Chief of 
Police 


Harry S. Anderson, former owner of 
the Anderson Advertising Company, 
Ogden, Utah, outdoor advertising, has 
been appointed Chief of Police of that 
city. 


William Laing, Secretary, 
Paas Dye Company 


William Laing has become secretary 
of the Paas Dye Company, Newark, 
N. J., Paas egg dyes. He formerly was 
with the National Tea Company as as- 
sistant secretary. 


Kirt Chapman Joins Olmstead- 
Hewitt Agency 


, Comat with the 
Jensen Printing mpany, Minneapolis, 


Kirt Chapman 
has joined the Staite of Olmstead-Hewitt, 
Inc., advertising agency, alsq of that 
city. 


Jere Whitehead with Martin 
Ullman Studios 


Jere Whitehead is now connected 
with the Martin Ullman Studios, Inc., 
New York, commercial art. He was 
formerly with W. O. Floing, Inc., and 
the Newell-Emmett Company, Inc. 


Made Editor of “American 
Swineherd” 


DeWitt C. Wing, formerly managing 
editor of the Breeder's Gazette, Chicago. 
has been appointed editor of the Ameri- 
can Swincherd, also of Chicago. 
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cA Lot Like 
Target Practice 


The gun that “bunches” its 
charge within the target has a 
big advantage over the blunder- 
buss that scatters its charge 
over the great outdoors. 














The paper that best succeeds in 
concentrating its circulation 
within its trade area has a value 
to advertisers that competition 
can never “talk away.” 


Of course, we want circulation 
—we are just as human as any 


other paper—but we do not 
want it enough to pry it out of 
reluctant rural districts. The 
News is never sold at “bargain” 
rates in combination with any 
other paper. 














Within 20 miles of San 

Francisco, the News fo- 

cuses 98% of its entire 
circulation. 


Bulletin 55% | 
Sold in San Francisco} ~ LE 


The San Francisco News 
A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND DETROIT LOS ANGELES ATLANTA 

















Ten Practical Steps to Take in 
Writing Good Copy 


How the Copy Writer Can Apply the Principle of “Impression Analysis” 
to His Work 


By Harrison McJohnston 


ONSIDERABLE interest has 

been expressed in the general 
principle of “impression analysis,” 
as applied in writing letters that 
make good [“Give Yourself a Fair 
Chance to Write a Good Letter,” 
Printers’ INK, September 15, 
1927, page 49.] This interest has 
suggested the desirability of pre- 
senting a method of applying this 
principle to the writing of adver- 
tising copy of any kind. Such a 
method is now very successfully 
used by at least one copy writer 
for a large advertising agency in 
Chicago. 

Analysis of this method reveals 
ten distinct steps in the process; a 
process which is more scientific 
than that ordinarily followed. by 
professional copy writers. But, of 
course, the fact that it is more 
scientific—more deliberately ana- 
lytical—does not mean that it is 
necessarily the one best way to 
plan and prepare copy. There are 
many good methods of copy prepa- 
ration. Furthermore, the man and 
the method must fit each other. 
Several of the ten steps in the fol- 
lowing method, however, are of 
great practical usefulness to any 
copy writer, and all of them are 
worthy of serious consideration by 
any man who believes that progress 
can be made by giving some atten- 
tion to the method or technique of 
a creative art. 

Let’s take up these steps one by 
one, each one stated in the form 
of a principle or guide to action. 

THE FIRST STEP 

Plan the several basic impres- 
sions which, when made in the 
reader’s mind, cause him to think, 
feel and act as the advertiser 
desires. 


In other words, analyze the re- 
sult desired into the things . that 
must be done in order to get this 
result. These “things” are a series 


impressions on the 

reader which, in their combined 

effect, yield the result desired. 
This implies a well-defined con- 
ception of result wanted by the 
advertiser—and it must, of course, 
be a result which can, with reason- 
able assurance, be actually attained 
by ‘the advertisement. Estimating 
the maximum result that can b« 
reasonably expected calls for keer 
judgment based upon considerable 
knowledge of actual results se- 
cured by advertising in past expe 
rience. 

Knowing definitely the attainable 
result wanted, and having deter- 
mined, in a preliminary way, the 
several impressions necessary to 
get this result, the next practical 
step in planning the advertisement 
is in the nature of a check on the 
completeness and accuracy of your 
analysis of impressions. 

But before considering this next 
step, the importance of stating the 
necessary, impressions in the words 
of the reader should be emphasized. 
For example, the impression analy- 
sis of a recent advertisement for a 
large Chicago bank was this: 

1. “Is that so?” 

2. “The hor executives there sure 
a the right spirit.” 

“Yes, that kind of service ought 
to Sielp me — lot in building my busi 
ness. 


4. “Guess I'll take my first oppor- 
tunity to start an account there.’’ 


of specific 


When impressions desired are set 
up in that form—in the words of 
the reader rather than of the 
writer of the advertisement—it be- 
comes surprisingly easier for the 
copy writer to make those impres- 
sions on the reader, because his 
mind is riveted more concretely to 
the effects he wants to get. He 
thinks the thoughts of the reader 
as he writes down the ideas that 
serve to generate those thoughts in 
the reader’s mind. 


This is not theory. It is sound 
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SIGNS that quie 
shout PURITY! if 


The public is fussy about its food. And no amount 
of institutional advertising can offset a messy looking 
sign on the store that sells it. That’s one reason why 
so many food distributors use DuraSheen signs (por- 
celain fused into steel) to identify their retail outlet. 


They can be kept spotlessly clean without effort. Sun 
and raincannot fade them; inclement weather 
cannot dim [their permanent lustre. And because 
they require no replacement, they“are economical in 
the long run. 


cghtit5S.CUMIy, 


PASTEURIZED 











and NOVELTY COMPANY 
Makers of ‘DuraSheen’ Lifetime Signs 


P.O.BOX E-4. BALTIMORE.MD. — 200 FIFTH AVE NEW YORK 
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Your hand reaches 


for the dial~ 


to what station will it turn? 


T will turn, of course, to that station 

which, from the established excellence 
of its programs, its facilities for broad- 
casting, has most made for popularity. 
W OR, winning a popular approval in the 
Metropolitan District in the front rank of 
all stations, is turned to with a frequency 
to make for a maximum audition for your 
advertising message. 
Results over WOR are a matter of rec- 
ord. May we tell you what it has accom- 
plished for advertisers—and what it may 
do for you? 


Through its membership in the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 
W O R offers the opportunity 
to tie in unth fifteen other sta 
tions for national coverage. 


WOR 


STANLEY V. Gisson 


Manager, Commercial Department 
28 West 44th Street, NEW YORK 
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Over 


f 1,000,000 / if 


Child Life ates have 
been distributed to /% 
national advertisers / 
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And 16 more manufacturers are now 
having Child Life test their products 


ELATINE, facial and laundry soaps, flakes— 
waterless cookers—shoes, clothing—cake flour 
— candy bars. 

These are but a few of the many products 
manufacturers are submitting for Child Life’s 
Seal of Approval here shown, actual size. 

Any manufacturer or agency may submit sam- 
ples to be tested. Advertising in Child Life 7s not 
a condition of receiving this merchandising aid. 

To customers about to buy, Child Life’s seal 
on any product is added assurance of quality and 
satisfaction — from a 200,000 quality circulation 
home magazine —from one of America’s oldest 
publishing houses, established in 1856. 

If you have a product that families buy, you 
will want to secure the complete details. Let us 
send you full information, without any obligation 
to you. 

Preserve this advertisement asa memo. Write 
today. Just address The Merchandising Bureau 
of Child Life, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 


CHILD LIFE 


Rand M¢Nally & Company — Publishers — Chicago 
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ind successful practice. Try it. 
‘he method may seem awkward 
nd rather difficult at first. But, 
like a certain automobile engine is 
supposed to do, it improves with 
use. When it is used intelligently, 
the resulting copy is always sur- 
prisingly good. Following is the 
copy of the advertisement pre- 
pared to make the foregoing im- 
pressions : 


$90,000,000 EARNED 
fore Than Ninety Million Dollars 
Was the Aggregate Net Earnings 
of 714 Borrowers in 1926 

That record is of primary interest 
) every executive officer of this bank, 
vhose foremost concern is that of serv- 
ng all clients to the end that their 
usinesses shall be more profitable. 

A bank that is manned for, and di- 
rected toward, rendering a_ service 
vhich, first of all, helps in building 
p more profitable business enterprises, 
can do many things for a customer 
vhich have a directly favorable bear- 
ng on that customer’s net profits. 
Any business man can feel free to 
take up any business matter at any 
time with any executive officer of this 
ank. 


With the foregoing analysis of 


mpressions before him, it was a 
relatively easy matter for this copy 
writer to prepare the copy in this 
ase. In fact, he wrote it much as 
though he were dictating a letter 

-and it is good copy judged by 
the impressions it was designed to 
make in the reader’s mind. All the 
readers may not react in just the 
way the reactions were set up in 
the foregoing analysis, but in a ma- 
jority of cases it seems to me 
that their reactions should closely 
approximate those set up as the 
impressions to be gained. 

Very often copy prepared by this 
method does not look so good on 
the surface. But when you look 
beneath the surface at the impres- 
ions the copy was designed to 
make, the copy looks better. Some 
writers are, of course, much more 
skilled than others in making a 
predetermined set of effects or im- 
pressions. But, given two men 
who are fairly well matched in this 
kill, the one who follows a clear- 
ut line-up of impressions stated in 
he words of the reader will in- 
ariably write copy that is more 
effective—if his line-up of impres- 
sions is one which when made will 
secure the reaction that is desired 
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on the part of the reader of the copy. 

After analyzing and stating the 
desired impressions, as explained 
above, the next step is designed to 
help make sure that the line-up of 
impressions is correct for the pur- 
pose of the advertisement. Stated 
as a guiding principle, it is this: 


THE SECOND STEP 

Have sufficient fact information 
abcut the product or market (1) 
to enable you to make sure that 
the several basic impressions as 
planned are unquestionably the 
ones that should be made, and (2) 
to fully support your effort to make 
each impression successfully. 


You have a certain amount of 
information about the product and 
the market, you also know the 
purpose of the advertisement to be 
written, and you are usually able 
to make up a fairly satisfactory 
preliminary set of impressions to 
be made on readers of the adver- 
tisement. You may have sufficient 
information to be sure that your 
line-up of impressions is one that 
will well serve the purpose. You 
may also have sufficient facts to 
support your effort to make each 
of these impressions. This second 
step is more in the nature of a 
self-check to make sure of these 
things. Furthermore, knowing the 
several impressions you want to 
make will readily reveal any lack 
of specific information necessary 
to make them. It is a good place 
to take an inventory of your stock 
of facts, so that there’ll be no hitch 
later on in the process of produc- 
tion. 

The third step may, at first, seem 
to be inconsistent with the second 
step. It does not apply in every 
case. But where there are, as in 
some cases, a large number ‘of im- 
pressions that seem to be necessary 
in order to get the desired result, 
then it is wise to do this: 


THE THIRD STEP 
Decide which ones of the several 
basic impressions planned are to 
be made in each piece of copy. 


There is much to be said in favor 
of the advertisement which confines 
itself to the making of one impres- 
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sion, and doing that one thing well, 
particularly if it is an impression 
which by itself will go a long way 
toward making sales. It is often 
better to make a single impression 
well than to try to make several 
impressions where there is not sufh- 
cient space for doing them all well. 
But where two or more impressions 
are really necessary in order to 
get a favorable response, then, of 
course, it is best to use them. Thus 
this third step in the process is 
important. It is an answer to the 
big question of what shall be the 
contents of the advertisement, for 
these contents are governed by the 
impressions that are to be made. 

There is one impression that ap- 
pears at the top of every analysis 
of impressions, so that what was 
said in the foregoing paragraph 
about deciding on which impres- 
sions are to be made does not apply 
until after this first impression is 
set down. Stated as a principle, 
the next step is this: 


THE FOURTH STEP 
In every case, the first impression 
to be made is (in the reader's 
words): “Well, here’s something 
interesting.” 


This impression may be stated in 


various ways, such as “How’s 
that?” or “I didn’t know that,” or 
even “How come?” But the aim 
of it, of course, is to attract atten- 
tion to, and arouse curiosity in, the 
advertisement. This may be done 
by illustration or by headline or by 
both, or in some other way. The 
point to remember is that you are 
much more likely to do it success- 
fully if you set down, in the words 
of the looker or reader, the con- 
crete reaction you want from him 
when he sees your advertisement. 


THE FIFTH STEP 


Decide on the order in which other 
impressions are to be made. 


This fifth step is important for 
two reasons. First, often the order 
in which a series of impressions 
are made affects the probability of 
getting the result wanted. Second, 
it is well to do this because it aids 
in causing the writer of the ad- 
vertisement to make one impres- 
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sion at a time, and to do a thor- 
ough job of it before he goes on 
to making another impression. In 
fact, it is wise to place this in a 
“step” of its own, as follows: 


THE SIXTH STEP 
Make one impression at a time— 
and be sure it will register before 
you carry on to the making of the 
next impression. 


This sixth step also dovetails 
with the next step, which is this: 


THE SEVENTH STEP 


Devise the one best way for mak- 
ing each impression planned. 


This means that there are usu- 
ally a variety of ways by which 
any single impression could be 
made. Don’t be too hasty in choos- 
ing one of these ways, but attempt 
to compare them in effectiveness, 
and use the one best way—the one 
that will do the work with greatest 
economy of the reader’s time and 
effort. Usually that will be the 
“one best way.” In fact, this is 
set up as the next step: 

THE EIGHTH STEP 
Always strive to make it as easy 
as possible for the reader to re- 
ceive each impression. 


This brings into play not only 
clear and simple expression of 
thought, but also the use of the 
fact or the idea which most readily 
stimulates the impression desired— 
letting the reader get his impres- 
sion of his own free will and ac- 
cord, rather than cramming it into 
his cranium. The bank advertise- 
ment just quoted, for example, lets 
the reader draw his own impres- 
sions. 

The last two steps in this process 
of writing good copy are some- 
what like the second step; they are 
precautionary. 

THE NINTH STEP 
Forget that you wrote the adver- 
tisement; remember only that you 
are a prospective reader perusing 
the pages of the publication where 
the advertisement will appear—and 
look for weak spots or points. 


THE TENTH STEP 
Strengthen the weak spots—or tear 
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Just In-Between— 
eae GREAT ‘Middle Class’’! 


Most of us are proud to be members of it. We 
have neither the denials of poverty nor the 
worries of overabundant wealth. 


Just in-between—but doing nicely at that! 


Similarly, most business establishments be- 
long to the great middle class; they are neither 
“‘one-man"’ enterprises nor gigantic Steel Cor- 
porations. 


They are, nevertheless, the backbone of the 
industrial nation. 


But until now these business men have not 
had available advertising service and market- 
ing counsel specifically geared to their needs. 
They have contented themselves, perforce, 
with the mediocre or waited to grow to the 
point where the sheer force of their money 
will command attention. 


Neither of which quite fills the bill while 
they are growing. 


They need good service today—a different 
kind of Marketing service—unbiased service 
—specialized service—specifically set up to serve 
them. 


It is this service that James F. Newcomb & 
Co. Inc. renders its clients. 


7 


JAMES F. NEWCOMB 6& CO. INC. 


Advertising + Merchandising 
330 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Telephone PENnsylvania 7200 
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up your copy, forget it, and later 
on try again. 


These last two steps can be taken 
with considerable confidence in 
your judgment after having an- 
alyzed and fixed the impressions 
you desire to make. It is best to 
take these steps without reference 
to anybody else’s judgment. Hav- 
ing approved the advertisement 
yourself, then you can, if desir- 
able, get the reactions of others. 
3ut knowing exactly what impres- 
sions your advertisement is de- 
signed to make, you are in a sound 
position to resist any adverse criti- 
cism that comes from someone who 
does not have your detailed under- 
standing of what the advertisement 
is designed to do. 

The general idea inherent in this 
ten-step process is applicable in 
any and every kind of writing de- 
signed to influence the actions of 
others. The man who deliberately 
plans and writes out the impres- 
sions his writing should make in 
order to get the action desired has 
a big advantage over the man who 
goes at it without any attention ‘to 
the organization of his strategic 
moves, although in some cases this 
analytical strategy may be unnec- 
essary. But it is usually worth- 
while, and it is the shortest route 
to good results in preparing good 
copy for advertisements. 


Edison 
Successfully Defends 
Name 


HOSE manufacturers whose 

corporate names or product 
trade-marks consist of the name of 
an individual will find plenty of 
interest in a recent decision of the 
Patent Office. Those involved in 
the case were Thomas A. Edison 
and Thomas A. Edison, Inc., who 
were upheld in their plea that the 
registration of the trade-mark 
“Edison” as used on fountain pens 
by the Edison Pen Company, Inc.., 
should be canceled. 

Assistant Commissioner M. J. 
Moore rendered the decision which 
was handed down on December 28. 
His opinion affirms the decision 
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of the Examiner of Interferences. 

It is stated in the decision that 
the trade-mark “Edison” was reg- 
istered by the Edison Pen Com- 
pany, Inc., in violation of the 
Trade-mark Act of 1905. Also, it 
is pointed out that the registration 
has -already tended to injure the 
business interests of Thomas A. 
Edison, and Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Inc., and that this injury 
is likely to become aggravated as 
time goes on. 

Mr. Moore emphasized, in his 
decision, the fact that the Act of 
1905 contains a qualifying clause 
which appears to control the point 
at issue. This qualifying clause 
reads: “That no mark which con- 
sists merely in the name of an in- 
dividual, firm, corporation, or asso- 
ciation not written, printed, im- 
pressed or woven in some particu- 
lar or distinctive manner . . . shall 
be registered under the terms of 
this Act.” With this as his start- 
ing point, Mr. Moore continued by 
showing that the word “Edison” 
is used by the Edison Pen Com- 
pany, Inc., merely as the name of 
an individual, firm, corporation or 
association. He then stressed the 
point that the trade-mark “Edison” 
as used by the pen company is not 
written or printed in any unique 
or distinctive manner. To quote 
from the opinion: 

“.. the manner in which the 
registrant’s trade-mark is written 
or printed is not such as to give a 
distinctive impression to the eye 
of the ordinary observer as to out- 
weigh the significance of the mere 
name. If the name ‘Edison’ as it 
appears in registrant’s trade-mark 
may be said to be written or 
printed in any distinctive manner, 
such distinctiveness is in the simu- 
lation of the signature of Thomas 
A. Edison.” 

The decision of the examiner of 
interferences was affirmed and his 
recommendation that the trade- 
mark registration issued to the 
Edison Pen Company, Inc., on De- 
cember 14, 1920, be canceled, was 
approved. 


The Brawley, Calif.. News has ap- 
pointed the Fred L. Hall Company, pu - 
lishers’ representative, as Pacific st 
advertising representative. 
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HE crucial test of 
an Agency’s resourcefulness 
and soundness is that early 
period when its client’s future 
as an advertiser hangs in the 
balance with each decision. 


Most of the accounts served 
by McLain-Simpers Organi- 
zation were developed from 
a standing start. 





McLAIN-SIMPERS ORGANIZATION 
ADVERTISING 
PHILADELPHIA .-.. NEW YORK 





Repeated success under such 
conditions is the most conclu- 
sive demonstration of an 
agency’s ability and capacity. 
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We made this layout 
for Zimmer- Keller, Inc. 







Here’s Our Story 


—and we stick to 1t! 


‘ K TE develop layouts and’ ideas 
for advertisements... we 


produce art, purchase it, and super- 
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vise its production... and we pro- 
duce exceptionally fine photographs 
rhe Wmere) (6) ame) amo) t-le) ae- bale muaebiccr 


W. O. FLOING, INC. 


DETROIT NEW YORK 
f 
250 Park Avenue 


12-241 General Motors 


Building 


We bought this illus- 
tration in New York 
for our Detroit Office. 
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MAn order advertising is the infallible 
test of the sales influence of a magazine. 
It proves beyond doubt whether or not a 
magazine is read and trusted. Every piece of 
copy must bring back its cost and a sizable 
profit, or the magazine does not carry it again. 


Since 1921 one of the largest advertising 
agencies in the United States has invested 
$95,000 in mail order copy in Columbia 
Magazine —not for one account or all in one 
year, but for a large number of accounts and 
in each issue of each year! Sackheim & 
Scherman, Inc., have invested $61,000 during 
this period. So it goes. There is plenty of 
proof of the selling power of this magazine. 


The answer is simple. (olumbia is read and 
trusted. In fact it is backed by an allegiance, 
a loyalty, a confidence and therefore a pa- 
tronage not found in, or even possible in, 
any other magazine in America! 


738,753 


Net paid circulation, A. B. C. June 30, 1927 


COLUMBIA 


The Largest Catholic Magazine in the World 


Published and printed by the Knights of Columbus in their own plant 
at New Haven, Connecticut 


DAVID J. GILLESPIE, Advertising Director 
Eastern Office: 25 W. 43rd St., New York 
J. F. JENKINS, Western Manager 
Office: 134 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
























































Advertising That Comes Under 
Prohibition’s Ban 


Prohibition Bureau Requests Publishers Not to Encourage Lawbreaking 


~OMETIME ago, a well-known 
\J magazine published an illustra- 
tion which featured a glass of beer. 
Promptly, the publisher received a 
letter from the Prohibition Bureau 
calling his attention to the fact that 
illustrations which tended to en- 
courage violation of the prohibition 
laws were contrary to the spirit, if 
not to the actual letter, of an 
amendment to the Constitution, 
nd requesting him to modify his 
editorial policy accordingly. 

A more recent instance involves 
the publication of a reproduction 
f a foreign poster in which a large 
glass container, partially filled with 
1 dark liquid, is a principal item. 
Presumably, the liquid is an alco- 
holic beverage, and a question has 
irisen as to whether an illustra- 
tion of this kind would be objec- 
tionable to the prohibition enforce- 
ment officials. If it is objection- 
ible, the publisher quite naturally 
vants to know just what his rights 
ire in the matter, and to what ex- 
tent the law upholds the officials in 
their evident attempt to prohibit 
the publication of illustrations of 
the sort. 

Innumerable questions of the 
kind have arisen ever since the 
Volstead Act was passed, and they 
have been particularly numerous 
during the holidays. Manufactur- 
ers of silverware and glassware, as 
vell as department-store officials, 
retailers, newspapers and others, 

ave questioned the bureau on va- 
rious phases of advertising which 
features flasks, decanters, wine and 
hiskey glasses, wooden kegs, and 
many other articles ostensibly used 
or the storing or serving of alco- 
holic beverages. 

In answering these questions, the 
members of the legal staff of the 
livision first call attention to the 
rovisions of the law, which apply 
aguely and indirectly in many in- 
tances, or not at all, and then em- 
hasize the importance of a broad- 
iinded policy which, regardless of 
personal opinion, is intended to en- 


courage respect for the law. The 
regulations formulated under the 
National Prohibition Act definitely 
specify how alcohol and alcoholic 
beverages, when legally sold, may 
be advertised. These regulations, 
of course, do not apply to the sub- 
ject under discussion; but the Act 


itself is more definite, and Section 
17 reads, in part, as follows: 


It shall be unlawful to advertise any- 
where, or by any means or method, 
liquor, or the manufacture, sale, keep- 
ing for sale or furnishing of the same, 
or where, how, from whom, or at what 
price the same may be obtained. No one 
shall permit any sign or billboard con- 
taining such advertisement to remain 
upon one’s premises. But nothing herein 
shall prohibit manufacturers and whole- 
sale druggists holding permits to sell 
liquor from furnishing price-lists, with 
description of liquor for sale, to persons 
permitted to purchase liquor, or from 
advertising alcohol in business publica- 
tions or trade journals circulating gen- 
erally among manufacturers of lawful 
alcoholic perfumes, toilet preparations, 
flavoring extracts, medicinal prepara- 
tions, and like articles. 


Section 18 of the Act makes this 
more definitely applicable by stipu- 
lating that it shall be unlawful to 
advertise, manufacture, sell, or 
possess for sale any utensil, contri- 
vance, machine, preparation, com- 
pound, tablet, substance, formula 
direction, or recipe advertised, de- 
signed, or intended for use in the 
unlawful manufacture of intoxi- 
cating liquor. 

From the wording of these sec- 
tions, as was explained by a mem- 
ber of the legal staff of the bu- 
reau, it is evident that those who 
framed the law did not anticipate 
that the illegal sale of liquor wouid 
develop a demand for hip flasks, 
wine and beer kegs, glassware and 
various other containers. The fact 
is recognized by the prohibition 
officials that the advertising of 
these articles encourages breaking 
the law and disrespect for the 
Constitution; but so long as the 
purpose for which the articles are 
intended is not given, it cannot be 
said that the advertising is illegal. 
But when manufacturers, retailers 
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or others advertise, for instance, 
that their containers have any 
specified advantages for the pur- 
pose of transporting or storing 
alcoholic beverages of any kind, 
there is no doubt, in the opinion of 
the prohibition officials, that such 
advertising is clearly in violation 
of the law. 

It is supposed and appears to be 
obvious that if the framers of the 
prohibition act had anticipated the 
present demand they would have 
provided for the prohibition of the 
containers mentioned, when sold 
for the purpose of transporting or 
storing liquor. However, whether 
the purpose is mentioned or not, 
either in advertising or when ac- 
tual selling such containers, the 
prohibition officials contend that 
this sort of merchandising is not 
in accordance with the spirit of the 
law and that it encourages law 
violations. 

The same principle is held to be 
operative in the publication of texts 
and illustrations which have a sim- 
ilar result. The Prohibition Bu- 
reau holds that this constitutes an 
ethical standard which should pre- 
vail throughout the publishing in- 
dustry, including that of advertis- 
ing, even when the law fails to 
condemn a procedure which has 
the tendency to encourage evasion 
of the law. However, the official 
interviewed was careful to explain 
that the prohibition officials have 
no desire whatever to enforce any 
regulation which might in any way 
interfere with a fair interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of free speech. 
He explained that the officials de- 
sired for the National Prohibition 
Act the same broadminded recog- 
nition that is almost universally 
given by publishers to the income 
tax laws, the tariff law and other 
legislation. No reputable publisher, 
he said, would knowingly publish 
anything that would tend to cause 
evasion of the Federal tax stat- 
utes, for instance, although he 
might not be in sympathy with 
them, and the bureau desires the 
same attitude toward the prohibi- 
tion law. 

It is on this basis that the Pro- 
hibition Bureau has adopted the 
practice of writing all publishers 
who publish texts or illustrations 
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which, although they may be tech- 
nically legal, tend to encourage 
disrespect and infraction of the 
laws. The official said that many 
letters of the kind had been sent 
out, that no objection whatever 
had been made to them by recip 
ients, so far as he knew, and that 
in practically all instances pub 
lishers had expressed a desire t 
co-operate with the bureau in the 
future. 

Before prohibition, it was pointed 
out, many magazines and news- 
papers refused to carry advertise- 
ments of wines, beer, and spiritu 
ous liquors. Furthermore, these 
same publications avoided publish 
ing texts and illustrations which 
would tend to encourage the liquor 
traffic. This policy, the official 
said, was clearly in the public in- 
terest, and has now the added value 
of being a power for upholding the 
law. Therefore, in calling the at- 
tention of publishers to departures 
from this policy, the officials of the 
bureau feel that they are merely 
doing what they can to encourage 
the wider establishment of prac- 
tices which have been thoroughly 
tested by the publishers and found 
to be in the public interest. 


Death of Mrs. G. H. 
Langworthy 


Mrs. Genevieve Homer Langworthy, 
peocacty known as the “Mother of the 
urniture Industry,” died recently at 


New York, at the age of 89. Mrs. Lang- 


worthy was president of the Towse 
Publishing Company, New York, pub- 
lisher of The Furniture World, of 
which she was the editor for thirty-five 
years. She organized the company in 
1895, with the late Gustave A. Helm 
and the late John M. L. Towse. 

Mrs. Langworthy began selling furni- 
ture fifty years ago, and continued as 
a traveling saleswoman in the furniture 
business for over twenty years. 


F. C. Wheeler Advanced by 
Chicago “American” 


_ Franklin C. Wheeler, of the advertis- 
ing staff of the Chicago American, has 
been placed in charge of automotive 
advertising. 


A. L. Sherman Appointed by 
Minneapolis Agency 
A. Lowell Sherman has been appointed 


art director of the Kraff Advertising 
Agency, Minneapolis, 





Average Circulation for 1927 
354,939 copies weekly 


An Increase Over 1926 of 
19,427 copies 


6 Neicron increase of 19,427 copies over the 
preceding year is the natural result of edi- 
torial merit and sound business methods. 


For 45 years, GRIT has been published for a 
single group of readers—those living in SMALL 
Town AMERICA. 


These readers buy GRIT every week, at five 
cents per copy from an army of 15,000 boy 
salesmen. There is no forcing, no circulation 
pressure thru premiums or other inducements. 


Every issue of GRIT stands on its editorial feet 
—and must sell itself. GRIT is bought to be 
read. 


“Sma._ Town America and GRIT” is a book- 
let we have just published. We believe it is 
interesting and would like to send you a copy. 


GRIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
New York Chicago St. Louis Atlanta San Francisco Los Angeles Portland 





“Where Can We Get a List of 
Special Weeks?” 


The Increasing Frequency of This Question Shows a Universal Convictio: 
That Sales Virtue Resides in the Week Idea—Does It? 


By Roland Cole 


FEW months ago I decided 
4 to collect information on spe- 
cial weeks. I wanted to know, 
first, how many there are, and sec- 
ond, whether those that are, are any 
good, and how. I have compiled a 
fair list but as to how many of 
the weeks are any good, and how 
good, that is a matter that will be 
left for those to decide who are 
enough interested to read this ar- 
ticle. They may judge for them- 
selves after they have considered 
the evidence. 

There are not only weeks, but 
days. Some of these weeks and 
days are store events, like sales; 
and community events, like fairs or 
campaigns to raise money; and na- 
tional events, like Mother’s Day or 
National Drama Week. The idea 
for which the week or day stands 
is to think something, to do some- 
thing, to give something, or to buy 
something. Visitors’ Week (Oc- 
tober 24 to 29, 1927), instituted 
by The American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Company, was set apart so 
that people who felt so inclined 
might visit their laundries. Father 
and Son Week (November 6 to 13, 
1927), held under the auspices of 
the National Council of the Y. M 
C. A., was set apart either to cele- 
brate the fact that there are such 
things as fathers and sons, or to 
resolve that there shall be more— 
to improve existing conditions or 
to make the best of them. I am 
not certain. 

Space will not permit listing all 
the weeks of which I have heard, 
but here are the more important, 
with the dates of the next celebra- 
tions or the dates of the last: 


17 to 23, 


5 


National Thrift Week, Jan. 
1928. 

Boy Scout Anniversary Week, Feb. 
to 11, 1928. 

National Drama Week, Feb. 12 to 18, 


1928. 
National Week, 


April 8 to 15, 


Vaudeville Artists 


1928. 
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Better Homes Week, April 22 to 28 
28. 
Baby Week, May to 7, 1927 
National Hearing Week, May 1 to 5 
1927. 
Girl Scout Week, Oct. 8 to 15, 1927 
Fire Prevention Week, ‘On 9 to 15 
1927 
Management Week, Oct. 24 
1927. 


2 


to 29 


a and Son Week, Nov. 6 to 13 
19 


American Education Week, Nov. 7 t 
13, 1927 


There are, in addition to th 
foregoing weeks, which are for 
thinking, doing or giving some 
thing, a number of other weeks 
which have been set apart for buy 
ing something. The dates indi 
cated are those upon which th 
weeks were celebrated last year 

Better Farm Equipment Week, Marc 
15 to 

National Mus‘c Week, May 6 to 12. 

Window Display Week, May 16 to 21 

National Sweater Week, Sept. 26 t 
Oct. 

National Week, 

16. 

National Picture Week, Oct. 10 to 2( 

Visitors’ Week, Oct. 24 to 29. 

National Apple Week, Oct. 
Nov. 5. 

Canned Food Week, Nov. 10 to 20. 

Children’s Book Week, Nov. 11 to 17 

Church Advertising Week, Nov. 28 to 
Dec. 


23. 


Pharmacy Oct. 9 t 


30 t 


Besides the weeks, there are a 
number of days that have been 
pretty thoroughly commercialized, 
as follows: 


1928. 


St. Valentine’s Day, Feb. 14, 
1928. 


St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, 
Easter, April 8, 1927. 

Straw Hat Day, May 6, 1928. 
National Hospital Day, ‘May 12 
Mother’s Day, May 13, 1928. 
Children’s Day, May 18, 1928. 
Father’s Day, June 19, 
Friendship Day, Aug. 
Sweetest Day, Oct. 8, 
Hallowe’en, Oct. 31, 1927. 
Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 24, 
Christmas, Dec. 25, 1927. 


»g 
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Add to the foregoing all special! 
sales or drives instituted by mer 
chants and manufacturers, whe: 
handled individually, and all han- 
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Announcing 
a new advertising rate 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


the business magazine of the industry 


Effective with the March 1928 issue 


$160 a page 


based on a guarantee of 


8,000 A. B.C. 


and a new subscription price of $3 a year 


This circulation is an increase of 60% over 
the 5,000 on which the old rate was based. 


Contracts up to a year in advance will be accepted at the 
old rates if mailed not later than February 10th, 1928. 
This will carry an advertiser through the February 1929 
issue. 
Discounts 
5% for 6 pages in one year. 10% for 12 pages in one year. 


An additional 5% for 12 pages when used in connection with 12 
pages in HOTEL MANAGEMENT, 


AHRENS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Member of A.B.P., A.B.C. and N.P.A. ) 
Main Office } j 


40 E. 49rnH Sr., New York | 


Western Office 
222 W. Apams St., CHICAGO 


INSTITUTIONAL MERCHANDISING 


In response to the interest among the trade, [Nst1rTU- 
TIONAL MERCHANDISING, the magazine for jobbers’ 
salesmen, will be published 6 times in 1928 instead of 


quarterly. 
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led by associations of merchants 
nd associations of manufacturers, 
hether called “days,” “weeks,” or 
months.” A few such are in- 
cluded in all three of the lists 
ere given. In list number one, 
w example, there is National 
hrift Week, capitalized by banks 
nd savings institutions; Baby 
Veek, during which enterprising 
retail merchants push baby things ; 
nd Better Homes Week, at which 
ime manufacturers, merchants, 
builders and contractors may cash 
n, in an advertising way, on the 
cal activities of the Better Homes 
in America committee. In list 
number two, all the weeks listed 
are industry-wide. In list num- 
ber three, all but two of the days 
are general. The two exceptions 
ire Straw Hat Day and Sweet- 
est Day. The first is self-explana- 
tory. The second is participated 
n by candy manufacturers, job- 
bers and retailers and signalizes 
the opening of the fall sea- 
son for the sale of confectionery. 
\ fourth list of sales and drives, 
whether called “days,” “weeks,” or 
“months,” comprising the efforts 
of manufacturers and merchants, 
including both local, sectional and 
national movements, would, could 
such a list be compiled for but cne 
year, reach all the way up one 
side of any moderately high office 
building and half way down the 
ther. All I can recall, without 
sending out a questionnaire, are: 
J. C. Penney Co. (Farm Home 
Week). . . 
The Hoover Company (Window Dis- 
play Contest Week). ; 

. Karpen & Bros. (Karpen Furniture 
Week). : 

Kimlark Rug Co. (Kimlark Week). 
tte Cork Co. (Linoleum 
Week). 

E. R. Squibb & Sons (Squibb Week). 
Congoleum Company (Congoleum 
Week). 

International Harvester Company (In- 
ernational Harvester Week). es 
Corticelli Silk Company (Corticelli 
Week). ze 

Western Electric Company 


nd Light Week). : 
Vesumm Oil Company (Vacuum Oil 
Week). : 
California Fruit Growers 
Orange Week). 


(Power 


Exchange 


To the foregoing may be added 
1 number of local and spasmodic 
efforts, many of which have not 
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been heard of for a long time, such 
as: 

Fifth Avenue Week (New York). 

Made-in-Canada Week (T. Eaton Co., 
Toronto). s 

Better Mailing Week (U. S. Post Of- 
fice Department). 

Forest Week. 

Grandma Week. 

Walk-and-Be-Healthy Week. 

Omaha-Made-Tire Week. 

Home Garage Week. 

Old Home Week. 

Market Week. 

Bread-and-Milk Week. 

Own-Your-Own-Home Week. 

National Suspender Week. 

Umbrella Week. 

Safety First Week. 


Humorous suggestions for other 
weeks are being made by come- 
dians, speakers, newspaper para- 
graphers, comic weekly contribu- 
tors and tired copy writers all the 
time. So far only one of these 
suggestions deserves to be written 
into the record. This was made 
by M. L. Crowther, advertising 
manager of Capper’s Farmer, who, 
looking over the weeks to come, 
found that the second week of June, 
1947, was unappropriated, and 
forthwith called it “Mind-Your- 
Own-Damned-Business Week.” 

If the reader will at this point 
glance back to list number one he 
will observe that the last week in 
that list is American Education 
Week, November 7 to 13, 1927. 
This is the famous week in con- 
nection with which President Cool- 
idge refused, a few months ago, 
to issue a proclamation. American 
Education Week is made up of 
Monday, Health Day; Tuesday, 
Home and School Day; Wednes- 
day, Know Your School Day; 
Thursday, School Opportunity 
Day; Friday, Armistice and Citi- 
zenship Day; Saturday, Commun- 
ity Day; Sunday, For God and 
Country Day. Now the reason 
President Coolidge refused to issue 
a proclamation urging the observ- 
ance of American Education Week 
was not because he disapproves of 
the ideas for which it stands, or 
because he does not believe in 
education, but for an altogether 
different reason; namely, he does 
not believe presidential proclama- 
tions on such matters should be 
annual events. The President’s ac- 
tion, however, has been interpreted 
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Manifestly if you wish 
to sell goods, you must 
go to people who 
have money with 
which to buy. 


In rich old 


York County, Pa. 


you can reach this 
kind of people 
through the columns 
of their standby 


The York, Pa. 
Gazette and Daily 


We urge you to inves- 
tigate. 


(Covers its whole 
field completely and 
intensively. ) 


Howland and Howland 
National Representatives 


NEW YORK 
393 Seventh Ave. 


CHICAGO 
360 North Michigan Ave. 
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as a deliberate blow at the “wee!-” 
idea, and as a consequence “week.’ 
in general have since come in f 
much condemnatory comment. 

A great many people think there 
is too much advertising. Othe: 
point out that selling is being car- 
ried to extremes. But when these 
same people have something to sell, 
or read an advertisement about a: 
article or idea of great interest 
them, they are quick to make ex- 
ceptions. In like manner, those 
who dole out condemnation for 
“days” and “weeks” are, as a rule, 
such as have been confronted with 
a “day” or “week” which doesn't 
appeal to them; but when their 
turn comes to initiate a favored 
project or to celebrate an occasion 
or event in which they have a spe- 
cial interest, there seems then to 
be nothing amiss with the idea of 
naming a “day” or a “week” dur- 
ing which to tell a patient and in- 
dulgent world all about it. 

The interest in “days” and 
“weeks,” especially “weeks,” is in- 
cessant. Whether one approves or 
disapproves, advertisers persist in 
the thought that a specified period 
of time (not necessarily an exact 
week, but called a “week” for con- 
venience) has advantage in con- 
nection with a campaign. Scarcely 
a week goes by in which at least 
one letter is not received by Print- 
modus operandi, or for a list of 
weeks, or for a list of articles 
describing “weeks” and _ their 
modus operadi, or for a list of 
advertisers who have used “weeks” 
successfully. It is therefore in 
response to an almost universal de- 
mand that I have ventured, in this 
article, to explore the subject and 
gather together as much evidenc: 
as possible on all sides of a many- 
sided subject. 

What advertisers want most to 
know about “weeks” is whether 
the use of a “week” in a campaign 
is of any value, or, to be more 
specific, whether they could use a 
“week” in their campaign with 
sales advantage. As well ask, I 
advertising successful? Advertis- 
ing is an opportunity and so is : 
“week.” However, there are sev 
eral kinds of “weeks.” What is 
said here refers only to the sales 
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Ralph Starr Butler 


Advertising Manager 
The Postum Co., writes 


‘© AS parents, we may parents give him. He has 
A have a variety of ideas of his own, and home 
views about the purchases largely re- 
independence of flect his desires and 
the rising genera- /,/ ‘KF opinions. We must 
tion. But as busi- sell the 
ness men we can io child as 
have only one is well as the 
view. The child’s adult if we 
position in the . are to de- 
home has changed. No . velop a 
longer does he take un- real nation- 
questioningly what his al market.” 


Have you, Mr. Butler, ever heard of 


PEABODY 
SCHOOL BOOK COVERS 


.... they go straight to the child, 


.... fasten your story in his mind, 

. and they cost so very little! 
These heavy, durable covers are distributed by George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., on 
ACTUAL ORDERS from public school officials. Ad- 


vertisers can select any part of a 15,000,000 circulation 
by states, cities, towns, or rural districts. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISING COMPANY 


George D. Bryson Sh Phone:. Chickering 5657 


55 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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To Tenants 
of the 
Graybar Building: 


In Any Event— 
THE SAVARIN 


When copy is written 
and layout approved, 
when clients are signed 
up and media selected, 
drop downstairs to the 
Savarin. 


When copy is unwritten 
and layouts rejected, 
when clients are un- 
signed and media un- 
picked, come down 
anyhow and regale your- 
self on Savarin food in 
Savarin atmosphere. Ten 
to one you'll feel better 
for it. 


Come on down! 


SAVARIN 


RESTAURANT 
GRAYBAR BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 
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“week”—a period of time desig- 
nated by one manufacturer, or a 
group, or an industry, for promot- 
ing the sale of a product by con- 
certed effort, either nationally or 
sectionally, simultaneously or pro- 
gressively. All other kinds of 
weeks are dismissed from present 
consideration. 

One of the early developers of 
the sales “week” on a_ national 
scale is the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange. It began with 
“Orange Day,” in 1914, or there- 
abouts, when the Exchange first 
started to put its advertising ac- 
tivities and sales promotional work 
behind the orange industry. 
“Orange Day” in time lost its ef- 
fectiveness, after which the Ex- 
change took up “Orange Week.” 
Instead of holding “Orange Week” 
all over the country simultaneously, 
it was staged progressively in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Thus 
the sales force of the Exchange 
could be employed from January 
to June in staging these weeks in 
different cities. “Orange Week,” 
both as a merchandising device and 
as an idea for advertising, has long 
since served its purpose and out- 
grown its usefulness so far as the 
California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change is concerned. For several 
seasons now, “Orange Week’ is 
every week. 

The “week” as a _ sales plan 
originated in the retail field. Re- 
tail “sales” generally run a week. 
They are of all kinds, from “White 
Sales” and “Furniture Sales,” or 
sales involving one line of mer- 
chandise, to general sales, like 
“Jubilee” and “Anniversary” sales, 
in which all departments of the 
store participate. The “week” 
plan of selling or advertising is 
nothing more or less than a “sale” 
held on a national or sectional 
scale. One of the first and most 
successful “weeks” was “Congol- 
eum Week,” held in 1922, followed 
by another “Congoleum Week” in 
1924, which was even more suc- 
cessful than the first. These 
“weeks” were tremendous sales at 
bargain prices. “Squibb Week,” 
held in October, 1924, was not 
a sale but a sampling campaign 
on a somewhat elaborate scale. 
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50% growth in 
3 years! — 


1927 was another bigger year for 
the AMERICAN EXPORTER. 
It was the third consecutive year 
in which more advertising was 
published than in the previous 
year—3,425 pages of advertising 
in 1927 compared to 2,291 pages 
in 1924. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER car- 
ries more advertising than any 
three other export papers put 
together. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


The worlds largest export journal 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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Prosperous or Responsive 


Market In the Mid-West! 


-Deep Waterway 
-Lakes to Gulf Qir Line 

~ Route of 14 Railroads 
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PEORIA 
JOURNALTRANSCRIPT 


Is Read In 4 Out of 5 Homes 
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A service package, containing 
an assortment of Squibb products, 
was presented free to every 
purchaser of a dollar’s worth of 
merchandise, which did not have 
to be all Squibb products. These 
service packages were furnished to 
druggists on the basis of so many 
with a certain size order. All the 
customer had to do was present 
a coupon, clipped from a Squibb 
advertisement, to a retailer dis- 
playing the Squibb Week emblem, 
make a purchase of at least a dol- 
lar’s worth of merchandise, and 
he would receive the Squibb Pack- 
age free. Both the Congoleum and 
the Squibb weeks were widely ad- 
vertised, the former in newspapers, 
farm papers, business papers, and 
other mediums, and the latter prin- 
cipally in newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

The Corticelli Silk Company 
tried a “week” in the spring of 
1923, which was so successful that 
another week was staged in the 
fall of the same year, with even 
more satisfactory results. Other 
successful users of the week dur- 
ing 1923 were the International 
Harvester Company and the Vacu- 
um Oil Company. Said an of- 
ficial of the International Har- 
vester Company at the time: “A 
week is really nothing more than 
a sales drive and every business 
must occasionally put on a drive 
for one purpose or another. Not 
every one in the selling world is 
agreed as to the value of drives, 
but drives are necessary now and 
then, to clean up an inventory, to 
stimulate a lagging line, or some 
other purpose.” 

To the credit of the “week” as 
a sales device there is one thing 
it does which cannot be accom- 
plished in any other way. It gets 
concerted interest and action on 
the part of salesmen and dealers 
the country over. As a signal to 
go, there is nothing which can 
compare with it in effectiveness. 
As an end in itself, the “ 
is nothing—worse than nothing— 
it’s a signal to stop. In every in- 
stance where the “week” has been 
notably successful, it has been an 
incident of the campaign, a con- 
venient fulcrum by means of 
which the campaign may acquire a 
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Twenty-seven hours from Washington to 
Mexico City as Colonel Lindbergh flies. 
But business is not yet geared to so fast a 
pace. Distance remains an impediment. 
Thus our clients in Central New England 
find our near-by location a distinct advan- 
tage in the swift execution of advertising 
programs. 


— 
THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building - 55 Allyn Street 


Hartrorp, Connecticut 


. . - 











We take pleasure in 
announcing the admission to this firm of 


MR. EDWARD W. HARDEN 
as a General Partner 
and of 
MR. FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


as a Special Partner 
as of this date. 


CAMPBELL, STARRING & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


111 Broadway 420 Lexington Ave. 730 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


January 2, 1928 
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900 MILES AWAY 


HILADELPHIA is 900 miles away, but not too far for us to 
print and mail 70,000 copies of an eight-page seven-column 
newspaper, edited there, without disturbing in the least 
the editor’s routine, while the printing is being done on flat- 
bed presses at no increase in cost over newspaper presswork. 
Final copy is sent from Philadelphia on the 30th. ailing is 
finished on the 10th. y 
But the National Hibernian is but one Philadelphia publica- 
tion printed by us. There are thirteen others, some large, 
some small. From New York, too, there are six, from Boston 
eight, Rochester two, Pittsburgh three, and so forth, all printed 
here either because of our special facilities for handling this 
kind of work, or a saving of money, or more frequently both. 


KABLE BROTHERS COMPANY 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 
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remendously increased leverage at 
ts start. In instances where the 
‘week” has failed or has not been 
he complete success hoped for, 
he reason of failure or lack of 
‘omplete success has often been 
lue to the curious idea held by the 
promoters that the entire sales and 
idvertising effort of a season or a 
year could be concentrated in a 
week. Among the merchandising 
tragedies of an age characterized 
yy the most amazing merchandis- 
ing successes are those ill-fated 
“weeks,” where a manufacturer’s 
lealers, misunderstanding the idea 
completely, give his product prom- 
inence for a week and at its con- 
clusion tear out all the advertis- 
ing matter and displays and pack 
what is left of the product down 
cellar until the following year. 

Advertisers who have never em- 
ployed the “week” idea in a mer- 
chandising campaign and who are 
inclined to think of it with favor 
are advised to gather all the evi- 
dence they can before trying it. 
The experience of a number of 
companies have been recorded in 
articles which have appeared in 
the Printers’ Ink Publications 
from time to time. A list of these 
articles will be sent to anyone re- 
questing it. 


Death of Joseph Schmidt 


Joseph Schmidt, president of the Toseph 
Schmidt Advertising Company, Cincin- 
nati, died recently at that city, in his 
sixtieth year. He was, for a number 
of years, advertising manager of The 
Mabley & Carew Company, Cincinnati, 
and was also vice-president of the 
Blaine-Thompson Company, of that city. 
In 1924 he established his own agency. 


Hercules Construction Account 
with Olson and Enzinger 


Olson and Enzinger, Inc., Milwaukee 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising account of the 
Hercules Construction Company, also 
of that city. It was erroneously re- 
ported that this account had been 
placed elsewhere. 


Edward Wade to Direct 
Robert Reis Sales 


Edward Wade has been made assist- 
ant ee ae in charge of sales of 
Robert Reis Company, New York, 
manufacturer of eis underwear, 
hosiery, etc. He was formerly with 
Erwin, Wasey & Company. 
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TODAY with breathless rapidi- 
ty, records are shattered — new 
ones made. The dolphin of speed 
may leap away from the anchor 
of tradition. Likes and dislikes are 
constantly changing. 

To break records, wants and 
prejudices must be understood— 
and advertising must conform. 

The Fitzgerald Advertising 
Agency comprises a group of men. 
young in enthusiasm, diversified 
in experience, gifted in talent— 
creating outstanding advertising 
campaigns based on a sound 
knowledge of merchandising and 
advertising, southern markets, 
national marketing—and likes and 
dislikes. 

This agency recently prepared 
advertising that increased the sale 
of a food product 1000% in 12 
months. 

Perhaps we can help you turn 
your sales graph upward in 1928. 


FITZGERALD 


Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 


NEW ORLEANS 
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follow 
the Swallow 


What’s the idea of get- 
ting chilblains again? 
Can’t you develop an 
itching palm without that 
discomfort? 


Listen! There’s fine golfing 


weather in Atlanta! Gleam- 
ing sunshine with enough zest 
in the air to exhilarate. Bilt- 
more guests may play over 
seven courses, including East 
Lake where Bobby Jones, 
Alexa Stirling and Perry 
Adair learned the game. It 
will be your own fault if you 
don’t win a prize in the Ad- 
vertising Men’s Tournament 
after being exposed to this 
magic! 

There IS one drawback— 
you'll be so comfortable at 
the Atlanta Biltmore you'll 
probably want to stay forever. 
But we won't mind that—we 
have Credit Reports! 


Come on. 
Stop overs on all railroads. 


Ailanta Biltmore 


A Bowman Biltmore InSctution 
Rates from 


So 
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A Summary 
of Business Trends for 
1928 


ONCENTRATED sales and 

advertising will be the order 
of the day in the advance of busi- 
ness during 1928. Intensive selling 
and pressure to lower production 
costs characterized business for 
1927, and 1928 will develop along 
the lines of the year just closing. 

Business is sound, there are no 
indications of a slump, but rather 
definite indications of increase in 
several lines. No excessive inven- 
tories are reported, either in whole- 
sale or retail, except in a few 
specialties where the market has 
been over-estimated. Farmer buy- 
ing power will be larger in 1928. 

These paragraphs are the high- 
lights, from an advertiser’s view- 
point, of a consensus of opinion 
of 100 editors of trade, industrial 
and professional journals. In re- 
ply to a questionnaire designed to 
bring out a resumé of what is 
going on in business, these editors 
contributed a review of conditions 
in their specialized fields. The 
questionnaire was sent out to 
member editors of the National 
Conference of Business Paper 
Editors and The Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc. 

It was devised not simply to give 
a group of statistical facts, but to 
suggest trends in business, accord- 
ing to F. M. Feiker, managing di- 
rector of the Associated Business 
Papers, who has prepared a sum- 
mary of the information received 
from this investigation. His sum- 
mary states: 

In the merchandising and trade 
fields, buyers will be interested in 
goods that will make quick turn- 
over, and in the industrial and pro- 
fessional fields, equipment and 
services that will reduce manufac- 
turing and selling costs or help 
make larger returns on capital in- 
vestment. Advertising copy, there- 
fore, in specialized trade, technical 
and professional journals that talks 
to the buyers in these terms may 
be expected to get the best re- 
sults. Copy which has a general 
appeal or lacks specialization in 
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“GENIUS” 


IS AN INFINITE CAPACITY FOR 
TAKING LOOKS IN THE MIRROR 





The advertising “genius” wears a paper 
crown, wields a tinsel pen and suffers from in- 


coy 


flammatory trouble. He regards merchan- 
dising with contempt and advertising as a stop- 
gap. Some day he will turn literary and write a 
book. Though it may not fill a need, it will 
surely fill a waste-basket. But—now and then 
arises an inspired advertising writer, dowered 
beyond others, who can, in ten tense words, 
stab through the husk of sesquipedalia verba 
straight to the core of conviction. At any price 
you pay him he is beyond price. « « « « « 
Alfred Stephen Bryan, declared to be the high- 


est-paid advertising writer, has given the light 


of print to many memorable selling phrases 


and to some, seemingly, unforgettable ones, 


because they are used regularly—by others. 


4 Arrangements for retaining Alfred 
$ Stephen Bryan may be initiated through 
41. Leonard Heuslein, Director Cliental 


¢ Relations, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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TRY COUNTING 
THE NEW ONES! 


—-O—- 

Magnificent Cathedrals 
going up 
Everywhere 
—O- 

A TREMENDOUSLY STRONG 


d 
WEALTHY ORGANIZATION 
wit 
NUMEROUS BRANCHES 


crry "\ND RD TOWN 

with 

ONLY ONE MEDIUM 

Absolutely Restricted 

to the church buyer 
—-O-— 

Write for samples and information 
concerning 
The Church Trade Journal since 1899 


THE EXPOSITOR 
710 Caxton Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


156 Fifth Ave. 37 S. Wabash 
New York City Chicago, III. 
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ARGEST 


ewspaper 
Morning & Evening . ene 


Sunday... 37,000 


Complete Market Data 
Service Maintained 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
Represcntativces 
Chicago, New York, Detroit, 
Kansas City, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, 


St. Louis, 
Angeles, 
Seattle 
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definite intensive sales channels 
will be less effective. 

Editors of papers report in- 
creased pressure to reduce produc- 
tion and selling costs, higher spe- 
cialization in machinery, widespread 
replacement of obsolete and ineffi- 
cient machinery, aggressive market 
finding, reduction in size and in 
tensive development of jobbing 
areas. There is likewise a gen- 
uine desire to keep wages at their 
present level in all the basic in- 
dustries and manufacturers and 
merchants are seeking to continue 
with narrow profit margins with- 
out reducing wages or raising 
prices. 

Some trades show softening in 
prices, but most trends indicate 
that the prices of 1928 will be 
about the same as 1927. 

It is expected that some $940,- 
000,000 will be invested in con- 
struction and equipment in the 
electric light and power industry 
in 1928. During 1927 $1,000,000 
a day was spent for new hospital 
buildings, and the rate for next 
year will be higher. General con- 
struction is reported lower due to 
reduction of residential building, 
with industrial construction and 
certain classes of public works 
building very much increased. 

Chemical companies have rea- 
sonable stocks on hand and in 
the last quarter of 1927 there was 
a large contract business and a 
good part of the heavy chemical 
production of 1928 already has 
been sold. 

The following committee acted 
for the two organizations in mak- 
ing the study on which these fore- 
casts are made: Douglas G. Woolf, 
Textile World, chairman; A. I 
Findley, The Iron Age; P. W. 
Swain, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, and Mr. Feiker. 


To Direct Sales of Goodyear 
Rubber Company 


Robert S. Wilson, ofreting, man- 
ager of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
ompany, Akron, Ohio, has been made 
sales manager, succeeding L. C. Rock- 
hill, resigned. 


Joins Buffalo “Times” 
Cyril Donovan has joined the foreign 
sdvestial ing department of the Buffalo, 
Y., Times. 
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ITH more than 1,000,000 lines of automobile display 

advertising in 1927, the Rochester Democrat and 

Chronicle carried the greatest lineage in its history— 
a volume far in excess of any other daily or Sunday newspaper’s 
automobile lineage record in Rochester. 


This decisive achievement of one of the country’s 
great automobile advertising mediums should 
serve as a definite guide for you in making your 
1928 selections. 


Forms for our Automobile Show Edition, 
published Januuary 22, will close January 18. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Datty CiRCULATION—in excess of 80,000 
SUNDAY CIRCULATION — in excess of 90,000 


| LEADS IN ADVERTISING 
' LEADS IN CIRCULATION 
| LEADS IN R-E-S-U-L-T-S 


PAUL BLOCK, INC., Special Representative 
New York Office—247 Park Ave. Chicago Office—Century Building 
Boston Office—Little Building Detroit Office—General Motors Bidg. 
Philadelphia Offce—Gusrantee Trust Building 
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QO, the surface, the 


Southern Planter is simply a well-edited farm 
paper of 200,000 circulation with its circulation 
concentrated in Virginia, West Virginia, Mary- 
land, the Carolinas, Kentucky and Tennessee. 


But beneath the surface it is far more than 
that. It is a paper that has been subscribed 
to by some families for 87 years. . . . a paper 
in which one firm has advertised continuously 
for 87 years. . . . the paper upon which these 
farmers rely when they themselves advertise. 

. a paper which in this year of 1927 is bring- 
ing inquiries at the lowest cost for many and 
many a business. 


The Southern Planter is hospitably received 
and so are its advertisers. It has more than 
‘‘reader interest’’ .. . it has real ‘‘reader 
friendship.”” THE SOUTHERN PLANTER, 
Richmond, Va., Established 1840. 
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Are You Riding on the Advertising 
Merry-go-round P 


Many Advertisers Who Condemn 


Knocking of Competition by Their 


Salesmen, Indulge in Veiled Attacks in Their Advertising Which 
Do Nothing but Harm Themselves 


By Emil 


President, Emil 


ANY manufacturers seem to 

forget the fact that they are 
in business to sell merchandise 
ind make money. 

Too often they constitute them- 
selves a committee of one pub- 
licly to chastise an aggressive com- 
petitor, and in so doing not only 
weaken their own advertising, but 
give prominence to their compet- 
itors. 

Gentlemen of today rarely en- 
gage in public fist fights—but too 
many manufacturers engage in un- 
necessary advertising battles in 
which all participants are certain 
to lose. 

Have you ever watched the ad- 


vertising merry-go-round ? 

Round and round it goes—the oc- 
cupants ride miles and miles—but 
never get anywhere. 

But the riders never know that 
they are on a merry-go-round, be- 
cause their competitors are always 


in sight. Their eyes are not on 
their sales objective but on their 
competitors’ activities. 

Motion is not necessarily a sign 
of progress—it is easy to get lost 
in the maze of competition if you 
haven’t an advertising compass. 

Many advertisers weaken their 
ampaigns and dull their advertise- 
nents by filling. them with veiled 
illusions that are intended to harm 
ompetitors’ activities. 

“A block of ice never- gets out 
f order”—“There’s a solar plexus 
vunch that will stand in the path 
of progress and kill some iceless 
efrigerator sales,” thinks the ice 
ian, who is so obsessed with the 
ision of his business disappearing 
hat he believes he must resort to 
etaliatory measures. 

Those who can afford iceless 
efrigerators are going to buy them 
despite the obvious, insinuating 
idvertising of competitors, whose 


Brisacher 
Brisacher & Staff 


selfish motives deceive no one. 

How much sounder would it be 
if the ice man spent that same 
amount of money on advertising 
the need of ice—the improved qual- 
ity of iced food—the saving in 
spoilage and the small cost of ice. 

The obvious salvation of the ice 
business lies in the untouched, un- 
developed market that is many 
times greater than the present total 
ice consumption. 

It would be equally effective and 
much less costly if many firms 
would write caustic letters to their 
competitors instead of depending 
upon the innuendo cast in their ad- 
vertisements. 


CONVICTION OF MERIT MAKES 
SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING 


The successful advertisement is 
necessarily conceived by one pos- 
sessed of enthusiastic conviction of 
the merits of the product which 
he recommends. In describing the 
features of the product he does so 
not by showing that it is superior 
to other similar articles, but how 
it so wonderfully serves the user. 
Comparisons are always odious— 
but in advertising space they are 
costly—they lose sales and they 
lessen the prestige of the advertiser 
who makes them. 

But there is much of the peacock 
in many of us. We like to strut 
our insinuating advertisements up 
and down in front of our competi- 
tors. It is human nature—and 
when human nature runs contra to 
sound business judgment, our view- 
point is apt to be somewhat blurred. 

I have several times seen a con- 
servative board of directors sit 
back and chuckle and say: “This 
campaign is certainly going to 
make Smith & Son sit up and take 
notice. We surely are going to 
show them up.’ 
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A market survey 
must be tailor-made. 


No one can set down a formula 
that will apply equally to all prod- 
ucts or all marketing problems. 


Each separate problem demands 
individual treatment. Different 
questions must be asked, differ- 
ent kinds of people must be 
interviewed, different types of 
analysis must be made, accord- 
ing to the different considera- 
tions involved. 


Knowing what questions to ask 
and where and how to get the 


answers is therefore a necessary 
qualification. 


R-O- EASTMAN 


Incorporated 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 


113 West 42nd Street, New York 











1AM INTERESTED IN GETTING 
ANEW LETTERHEAD TO INCREASE 
THE RESULTS OF OUR SALES 
LETTERS. SEND ME, WITHOUT 
OBLIGATION.THE COMPLETE 
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GCSPEL HILL 
LETTERHEADS 
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No one seemed to be primarily 
interested in whether or not the 
campaign would succeed in creat- 
ing a real consumer demand. 
Poison gas seemed more valuable 
than customer-producing copy. 

But the sad part of all of these 
campaigns is their reaction on the 
public. Smith & Son resent being 
shown up and dig up a weakness 
in their competitor’s product and 
release a counter attack. 

The public doesn’t know what it 
is all about, but gains a definite in 
pression from the combined adve: 
tising that both products have fea- 
tures that are not perfected. 

The modern business man avoids 
price wars like the proverbial burnt 
child—but he oftentimes unknow 
ingly leaps into advertising combats 
with eager enthusiasm. He does 
not realize that printed things can- 
not be stopped but oftentimes go 
on forever. 

While the reactions from price 
wars are usually temporary, the 
back slap of faith-destroying ad- 
vertising is apt to be lasting. 

We never should forget that the 
sole function of advertising is to 
sell. The manufacturer who at- 
tempts to use advertising to de- 
stroy a competitor’s product or 
standing is apt to find it pulling 
down the pillars that support his 
own business. 

You cannot destroy parts of an 
industry without destroying the 
industry itself, and even if you 
are the only honorable member, 
you are apt to be engulfed in the 
consumer wave of nausea. 

Few businesses prosper when the 
major portion of their executives’ 
time and thought is given to watch- 
ing and attacking competitors’ tac- 
tics. The customer is the man to 
be watched and pleased—both by 
salesmen and advertising. 

The modern salesman ignores 
competition and when a competitive 
product is mentioned simply says. 
“That’s a good product, too”—and 
switches the conversation right back 
to a description of his own product. 
Yet many firms who would in- 
stantly discharge a salesman caught 
knocking a competitive product in- 
dulge in promiscuous, veiled at- 
tacks in their advertising. 

Their advertising is competition 
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... “the outstanding medium 
for getting our message across’’ 





“We consider FUEL OIL the outstanding 
medium for getting our message across to our 
prospective buyers of the equipment that we 
make. We consider it the house organ of the 
industry, that brings before the whole industry 
the vital messages that everyone connected with 
the industry should know. 

“We look forward to its arrival each month 
with much interest and read it over with much 
pleasure. The knowledge gained from each is- 


sue is always helpful.” 
WEBSTER ELEctTRIC COMPANY. : 





~~ 











A new industry, an ac- 
tive industry that is alert 
and eager to adopt prod- 
ucts and new devices that 
will further its develop- 
ment—that is the oil 
burner industry of today. 

200,000 more American 
homes and buildings will 
be equipped with oil burn- 
ers in 1928. Over $150,- 
000,000.00 will be invested 
in the equipment and sup- 
plies necessary to their 
operation. Motors, boilers, 
heating accessories of 
every kind: pumps, valves, 
fittings, piping and hun- 
dreds of different products 
will be needed to supply 


this demand. 200,000 new 
storage tanks will be in- 
stalled. Refractory mate- 
rials and pipe insulation 
will be bought in large 
quantities. 

As is shown by the let- 
ter above, the buyers of 
this equipment and mate- 
rial are the readers of 
FUEL OIL. They de- 
pend on FUEL OIL to 
guide them in their pur- 
chases—what to use and 
where to buy. Through 
FUEL OIL their buying 
habits are moulded. 

Shouldn’t you be win- 
ning a wide market in the 
oil burner field ? 


Ask FUEL OIL’S ay of Research and Sell- 


ing Helps for specific 


in, formation, eo 


the way to increase your sales in this industry. 


FUEL OL 


AND TEMPERATURE JOURNAL 


Devoted to progress in the use of oil fuel 


350 Madison Avenue 
Chicago 


New York 
San Francisco 
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Salesmanager 
and Organizer 


ready Jan. Ist, 1928, to accept 
a position of Merit. Best 
knowledge of Foreign Trade. 
Spent several years in Latin 
America for one of America’s 
largest manufacturers. 
Speaks Spanish fluently and 
has knowledge of other lan- 
guages. Has had extensive 
travel. 

Business life devoted to 
Sales. Age 35 years, clean 
cut and a worker. 

Please write full details 
of position to 

0,” Box 54, 
Printers’ Ink 

















We want ~ ~ 


A man experienced in writing 
descriptive and instructional ar- 
ticles for trade papers on mer- 
chandising subjects. He will 
prepare MSS., working up his 
own research by interviews, thru 
files, etc.; news stories, etc., and 
to work into creative dealer ad- 
vertising writing as well. The 
chap who's had trade paper ex- 
perience; who has learned what 
makes good trade paper copy 
and knows how to write it, will 
be preferred. This job is on 
the Copy Staff of a large national 
advertiser and offers exceptional 
opportunities for advancement. 
Salary $55 to start. 


Be sure to explain in detail: (1) 
just where you have worked be- 
fore; (2) reference from whom we 
can get definite idea of your 
writing ability; (3) exact nature 
of each of your previous jobs; 
(4) detailed listing of work pub- 
lished under your own name; (5) 
education, religion, marital con- 
dition, age, health, etc. 


Address ‘‘N,”’ Box 53, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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conscious and causes readers’ 
thoughts to wander to considera- 
tion of other brands. On the other 
hand, the ideal advertisement make: 
the reader so enthusiastic that he 
doesn’t even consider investigating 
a competitive product. 

I have never forgotten the stor) 
that Elbert Hubbard once tol 
when he was warned by a goo 
friend that his rivals were launch 
ing bitter attacks on some of hi 
extreme views: “Every knock is a 
boost to me,” said Elbert Hubbard 
“Here I am climbing the ladder o! 
success. I can’t quite make the 
next rung and here comes Mr 
Knocker and aims a kick at me 
which doesn’t land, but whose ve 
locity sends me up another rung 
If I can only create enough knock 
ers my fortune will automatically 
be assured. 

I have frequently amused myself 
by going through the current issues 
of some popular publications with 
a blue pencil—checking the para- 
graphs in the advertisements that 
contain derogatory mention oi 
their competitors’ products. 

It is really amazing to see how 
widespread this epithet-throwing 
contest has become. It is indulged 
in by many advertisers generally 
thought to have spotless advertis- 
ing reputations. I have a collec- 
tion of beautiful vitriolic phrases 
taken from current advertisements 
—but to print them all would re 
quire almost an entire issue of 
Printers’ Ink. 

A firm’s- advertisements are a di- 
rect reflection of its policy and 
an index of its character. If some 
of our leading advertisers would 
only look closely into their adver- 
tising mirror, they would be 
shocked to see that vindictive, pug 
nacious personality that is reflected 
to all the world. 

The advertiser of vision does 
not permit his advertisements t 
be warped to battle a momentary 
situation—he holds them true to 
the course that will bring him the 
greatest ultimate sales. 


CARRYING ADVERTISING CHIPS 


Some of this challenging adver 
tising reminds you of the schoo! 
boy bully who used to walk aroun: 
with a chip on his shoulder. HH: 
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Insure: 
. ynarcel post 








HERE is no need to 

take a chance of 
suffering a loss on parcel 
post packages damaged, 
stolen or destroyed in 
transit. Simply supply 
yourself with a North 
America Coupon Book, 
as issued in convenient 
denominations, and, at 
the cost of a few cents 
per package, you are 
assured of prompt and 
satisfactory adjustment 
in the event of mishap. 


the North America 
way a 


Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
“The Oldest Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. W-15 
American 
Fire and 
Marine 
Insurance 


Company” 
Founded 1792 




















Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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WE furnish the Proof 


HERE is one way for farm publications to presen 
advertisers with concrete information which would 

enable them to judge the Reader Interest of their medi- 
ums and that is by giving definite figures of subscriptions 
renewed. 
In Canadian A. B.C. Farm Paper Reports, there is 
question which reads “Percentage of Mail Subscriptions 
Renewed.” Believing that advertisers are entitled to the 
fullest information, The Farmer’s Advocate has since 
1918 given renewal percentages in all A. B.C. State- 
ments, accompanied in each case with the number of ex- 
pirations and the number of renewals. 
During the ten years ending June 30, 1927, The 
Farmer’s Advocate received 171,084 renewal subscrip- 
tions, and for the same period the expirations totalled 
245,274, which works out to a 69.75 percent renewal 
figure. 
For the year ending June 30, 1927, the renewal figure of 
The Farmer’s Advocate was the highest of any year and 
obtained— 

Without any cut subscription rates. 

Without any reduced price for long terms. 

Without any premium inducements to obtain 

renewals. 

Such a high renewal figure as The Farmer’s Advocate 
enjoys proves beyond any question the exceptional de- 
gree of Reader Interest which our Journal must have in 
the homes of subscribers. It is this intense Reader In- 
terest which makes The Farmer’s Advocate of such great 
value to advertisers. 


THE WILLIAM WELD CO., Limrrep 


Publishers of 


’ 
The Farmer's Advocate and Home Magazine 
LONDON « CANADA 
“ Canada’s Oldest and Leading Agricultural Journal” 
N.B.—In Canada, the Farmer’s Advocate and Le Bulletin de la Ferme of Quebec 


are the only two Publications coming under the farm classification tha‘ 
are giving renewal percentage information. 
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usually succeeded in finding some- 
one who was both mentally and 
physically able to knock it off. The 
average advertiser who casts in- 
sinuations at competitors usually 
soon finds the weaknesses of his 
own products alluded to in his 
competitors’ advertising. Few, if 
any, products are made so per- 
fectly that certain weaknesses can- 
not be found and perhaps exag- 
gerated to such an extent that they 
will prove both embarrassing and 
harmful. 

An advertiser never gets lost on 
a straight road. If he is abso- 
lutely content with putting over the 
salient features of his product, his 
progress is certain to be much 
faster than if he attempts to cast 
insinuations about those in com- 
petition with him. 

My old track coach used to tell 
me: “Never look back—keep your 
eyes straight ahead—if you are 
out in front, don’t worry how close 
anyone else is—one backward 
glance will slow up your stride and 
may lose the race for you.” 

His philosophy certainly could 
be well utilized by many advertis- 
ers: eyes ahead—keep your adver- 
tising stride. 

After all, the business of busi- 
ness is to do business and not to 
joy ride on the advertising merry- 
go-r 


Liggett Drug Store Sales 
Show Increase 


The 457 Liggett Drug Stores, oper- 
ated by the Louis K. Liggett Company, 
a subsidiary of the United Drug Com- 
pany, Boston, report sales for the month 
of November of $4,696,332, an increase 
of $128,117, or 2.8 per cent, over No- 
vember, 1926. 

Sales for the first eleven months of 
1927, were $52,590,551, against $47,547,- 
559 for the corresponding riod of 
1926, an increase of $5,042,992, or 10.6 
per cent. 


Slemin and Weter Appointed 
by Yawman & Erbe 


Harry C. Slemin has become vice- 
president and Edward Weter general 
manager, of the Yawman & Erbe Manu- 
facturing Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
manufacturer of office appliances. Mr. 
Slemin is managing director and trea- 
surer of The ce Specialty Manu- 
facturing Company, Ltd., the Canadian 
organization of Yawman & Erbe. 
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is not required to buy Art 
Work for printed Advertis- 
ing. (Through the experi- 
ence and knowledge of our 
Art Director we furnish 
drawings in line and color 
that visualize and vitalize 
your sales message. And 
the cost remains always 
within reason. 


THE STIRLING Press 


318 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 





Experienced 
Executive 


FFERS to advertising 

agency or manufacturer 
of household products an 
executive service interpret- 
ing the woman’s point of 
view. Can organize and ad- 
minister educational and re- 
search departments, prepare 
publicity, develop new busi- 
ness, create new ideas, pass 
upon copy slant. Contacts 
include national advertisers 
in all women’s fields. 
Thoroughly experienced in 
agency procedure. Managed 
department on Metropolitan 
newspaper two years. 


Address “R,” Box 56, Printers’ Ink 
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HIGH POWER 
SALES MANAGER 


Available Feb. 1 


A 12-year successful record 
as division sales manager of 
a large organization in the 
home building and construc- 
tion field. 


Now seeking an opportunity 
for still greater achievements. 


Would like to communicate 
with manufacturer who is in- 
terested in obtaining a man 
of practical judgment, large 
experience and proven ac- 
complishments. Salary and 
commission basis. 


Address Sales Manager 
FRANK PRESBREY CO., 
810 Union Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





























$4,000 to $12,000 
Income Opportunity 
In Your Home City 


Settled man with some advertising 
and specialty sales experience—will 
find here an opportunity to .enter 
into a lucrative business that brings 
big returns. 


We will help the right man estab- 
lish a direct by mail advertising 
service in one of several cities of 
100,000 population and over; the 
business will be paterned, equipped 
and fashioned after our 11-year-old 
Chicago organization. 


Small investment required. All equip- 
ment is modern in every respect; this 
business is completely organized. Our 
method of turning out work will amaze 
you. 


$1,500 starts you in a business today that 
will take care of you later; complete in- 
formation without obligation. If you are 
really ready to build a business for your- 
self write, giving age, experience and ref- 
erences. Address “Z,” Box 202, Printers’ 
Ink, 231 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
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“Used Cars” Are Not a 
Problem to All Dealers 


Tue Garpner Motor Company, Inc. 
Saint Louis 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The article in the November 10 issue 
of your publication, “What Shall the 
Automobile Dealer to Be Saved?, 
has been read with considerable interest. 

The automobile industry, having 
grown to its present great size with un- 
precedented briefness, naturally has to 
anticipate passing through several criti- 
cal periods before it can be stabilized 
permanently similar to many old, estab- 
lished businesses. 

It is undoubtedly true that the used 
car is one of the great problems facing 
the automobile manufacturer and dealer. 
It is also undoubtedly true that most 
dealers are not making any money, or 
certainly not as much as they should. 

his is not, in my opinion, due to 
any one thing, but to a combination of 
circumstances, some of which are prev- 
alent in most cases where the dealer is 
not showing proper results. I have 
found from personal observation that 
the used car ceases to be a problem 
when an individual dealer understands 
exactly what he is up against and con- 
sistently and intelligently operates his 
used-car department on a_ business basis. 

have found that inefficiency in mer- 
chandising, limited finance and other 
equally important factors have con- 
tributed greatly to the dealer’s lack of 
profit, along with the big production 
schedules that often result in losing 
more money the more cars are sold, 
rather than more profits. 

Personally, I don’t think any plan so 
far brought to my attention is adequate, 
although I must confess I have none to 
offer myself. 

R. E. Garpner, 
President. 


H. J. Rosier Joins Albert 
Frank Agency 


H. James Rosier, at one time assistant 
advertising manager of Henry C. Lytton 
& Sons, Chicago, men’s furnishings, and, 
later, with the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, is now with the Chicago office 
of Albert Frank & Company, advertising 
agency. 


Campaign for Nightingale 


Radios 
Nightingale Radios, Inc., 


Salt Lake 
City, Utah, will conduct an adver- 
tising campaign on radio equipment in 
newspapers and business papers. This 
advertising will be directed by The Ad- 
Craftsmen, also of Salt Lake City. 


New Account to Henry 
Decker, Ltd. 


The Palami Products Corporation, 
Brooklyn, -» ._manufacturer — of 
Palami cleansing tha“ nae, appointed 
Henry Decker, Lt ew York adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 
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ITH genuine regret 

Fuller & Smith announces that, on 

December 31, 1927, its founder and 

president, Harry Dwight Smith, with- 
drew from the Company. 

Mr. Smith’s interest has been acquired 

by his associates; otherwise the organi- 


zation remains unchanged—the same 


personnel, the same firm name, the 


same facilities, continue. 


FULLER & SMITH 


Allen L. Billingsley Clarence Madden 
Walter W. Fawcett Patrick Walter Murphy 
Walter S. Goodnow Charles H. Seaver 
Clyde E. Horton Edward S. Swazey 
Arthur Judson Richard Ziesing, Jr. 


The Clients of Fuller &F Smith are: 


The American Multigraph Sales The Lawrence-Williams Company 
Company The Printz-Biederman Company 





American Sales Book Company, The Seiberling Rubber Company 
Limited Hotels Statler Company, Inc. 

The Brooks Company Thompson Products, Inc. 

United States Chain & Forging 


Carbola Chemical Company, Inc. 
Company 


Detroit Steel Products Company RP 
The Fou ¥ - . University School 

ude perce et Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
Great Lakes Tours Association «facturing Company 


The Kemitex Products Company Willard Storage Battery Company 
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JAMES J. DAVIS 
Director General, Loyal Order of Moose 


Washington, D. C. 
and Mooseheart, III. 


For a long time I have been telling 
my friends in the Advertising Agencies 
everywhere that some day the Loyal 
Order of Moose would have a NEW and 
BETTER Magazine. 

As Director General of that Order, 
I am very proud to announce that my 
promise is now a reality. 

Our January issue now in the mails 
will please you, I will send you a copy 
if you say the word. 


Fraternally yours, 


Ass 


Eastern Representatives: Western Representatives: 
HEVEY & DURKEE RHODES & LEISENRING 
15 W. 44th St. 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York City Chicago 
Tel.: Murray Hill 8488 Tel.: Central 0937 
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Export Trade 
Increased 18 Per Cent 
in 1927 


According to Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce Our 
Exports Amounted to $5,000,000,- 
000 and Imports $4,220,000,000— 
the Former an Increase, the 
Latter a Decline 


ESPITE a general drop in 

world price levels, and also 
despite a slight reduction in 1927 
domestic business as compared 
with that of 1926, foreign trade 
figures for the year just ended are 
decidedly encouraging. These fig- 
ures have just been issued by Dr. 
Julius Klein, director of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce. 

According to this report, our 
exports for 1927 amount to nearly 
$5,000,000,000 and imports to 
$4,220,000,000. The former rep- 
resents an increase and the latter 
a decline. The increase in exports 
on a volume basis, stated in per- 
centages, is 18 percent. In money 
figures, however, the increase is 
only 2% per cent over 1926. The 
apparent discrepancy is due to de- 
clining prices. 

Dr. Klein points out in his re- 
port that this expansion in our 
exports together with the decline 
in the value of our imports has 
resulted in doubling our “favor- 
able” balance of trade. This 
“favorable” balance will exceed 
$700,000,000 and will be the largest 
since 1924. Of course, it is to be 
remembered that this “favorable” 
factor is considerably modified by 
heavy increases during the year in 
many invisible items of foreign 
trade, such as foreign loans, tour- 
ists’ expenditures and immigrant 
remittances. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures in Dr. Klein’s report is the 
reference to the fact that Canada 
is now our largest customer. Our 
exports to Canada increased about 
14 per cent; based on ten months 
figures and as a result that coun- 
try supplants the United Kingdom 
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The New Year 


brings Opportunity 
to a Capable Advertising 
Solicitor 


Expansion of our business 
requires the services of 
another experienced gen- 
eral advertising solicitor 
for New York City, Phila- 
delphia, State of Penn- 
sylvania Territory. 


Apply by letter giving 
experience, qualifications, 
salary expected. 


Forbes Magazine 


Watrer Drey, Vice-President 


120 Fifth Ave., New York 








WANTED 


Sales and Advertising 
Manager 


by well-rated manufacturer 
of Proprietary Article, es- 
tablished 24 years. Located 
in New York City. Catering 
to Grocery, Drug, Hardware 
and Automotive trades. 


Must have Sterling character, 
Likable personality, Mature 
judgment, Proven ability. 


Successful record of de- 
veloping business by mail. 


Address “U,” Box 58, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Strict Confidence Observed 
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Sawmills that cut 


90% of the lumber 


produced in U.S. 


Concentrate your adver- 
tising in the one paper that 
covers the worth-while mills 
in all lumber producing sec- 
tions—mills that cut 90% of 
the lumber sawn in the U. S. 


Write for our 90% circular. 


Armericanfiumberman 


Est.1873 CHICAGO a.B.c. 
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House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house or- 
gans in the country. Write for a 
copy of Tae Wiitiam FeatHer 
MaGazine. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 














Publicity man, Editor and 
Advertising Counsel 


Giving up his own business, seeks 
one New York connection for part 
time at what amounts to a nominal 
salary in view of his experience 
and record. Address “T.,” Box 57, 
Printers’ Ink. 


JUNIOR COPY WRITER 


For trade paper, house organ and dealers’ 
helps duty; man of action needed; two 
years’ copy writing or newspaper experi- 
ence essential; employer is a manufac- 
turer and distributor with a nation-wide 
organization; location in central Massa- 
chusetts. Write education, age and salary 
preferred. Address “B,” Box 204, P. I. 
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which has held the position of our 
best customer throughout most of 
the history of the United States. 

The report also emphasizes the 
fact that exports to Europe have 
shown a considerable growth dur- 
ing the last year, the increase in 
percentage being 3 per cent as com- 
pared with 1926. Actually, the in- 
crease in volume was larger than 
this figure indicates on account of 
the fact that prices of several of 
the most important commodities 
purchased from the United States 
by European nations commanded 
substantially lower prices in 1927. 

Other significant information 
contained in the report follows: 

“Our shipments to South America 
have been slightly larger in 1927, 
reaching the total value of about 
$450,000,000. This is about twice 
the value of the trade in 1922. Our 
largest customer in South America, 
Argentine, increased its purchases 
by about 14 per cent in the first 
ten months of 1927, as compared 
with the corresponding period of 
1926, the greatest gain occurring 
in sales of automobiles and trucks. 
Trade with Uruguay has also been 
larger, while exports to Chile and 
Peru have declined. Exports to 
Venezuela and Colombia, where 
there have in recent years been 
large developments of petroleum 
fields, have been maintained at 
about the same level as in 1926. 

“Our sales to Asia continued to 
expand during 1927, though the 
growth was not as marked as in 
the preceding year. Most of the 
recent gain has occurred in ship- 
ments to British India, and the 
Netherland East Indies. African 
demands for American goods has 
shown a very pronounced growth 
as a result of the ever-increasing 
popularity of our manufacturers 
on that continent... . 

“The imports of the United 
States will show a decline of about 
5 per cent during the present year, 
with an approximate value of 
$4,220,000,000. There has been, 
however, a very substantial de- 
crease in import prices during the 
year, so the quantity of goods im- 
ported was actually ‘larger than 
that in 1926, and was also larger 
| than in any earlier year on record.” 
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an old, 
established art 
organization changes 
its name—and because the 
new member of the 
firm is 
John Jennings, 


the firm name after 


January 1, 1928, will be 


Grauman-Jennings 
Studio 


at 243 East Huron Street 
Chicago 


' 
oe 


Mr. Jennings has something more, we feel, 
than a fine talent for layout and the physical 
handling of the advertisement. He has 

also a sound merchandising instinct. 

So we are much pleased to continue 

giving advertising people an art 

service that is really quite a bit , 


more than an art service. 
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Once again the 
bituminous coal 
industry has 
gravely de mon- 
strated that a 
fourth or fifth 
threshing of old straw produces 
no more grain than a second or 
third. Secretary of Labor Davis 
called together the same men, the 
same prejudices, the same shibbo- 
leths and antagonisms that brought 
the industry into years of virtu- 
ally continuous warfare—and have 
kept it there. The familiar ground 
was traversed in the traditional 
manner. The familiar report has 
now resulted: “no agreement is 
possible’—and this is considered 
news. 

Bituminous coal in America re- 
mains a striking instance, of the 


Too Much 
Production ? 
Not Enough 

Use 
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immunizing power of prejudice 
against the infection of an idea. 
These men who control the coal 
industry are not visibly isolated 
from their fellows. They walk 
the streets, they live in the same 
communities, travel on the same 
trains, belong to the same clubs, 
with men who practice daily the 
hard-won knowledge that wage dis- 
putes are not merely futile but dis- 
astrous; that no way out for any 
industry can be found by looking 
in and downward instead of out 
and upward; that, in brief, an in- 
dustry succeeds not by: limiting its 
production but by intelligently pro- 
moting the use and usefulness of 
its product. 

Yet for all the effect it produces 
upon the coal industry, this idea 
might as well be unknown on this 
planet. It is an ironic commen- 
tary upon the latest coal “peace 
conference” that the conferees are 
reported to have been able to agree 
upon but one point—that upon 
which they are most completely 
wrong—that the great trouble with 
coal is “over-production.” 

“Over-production”—of the prime 
necessity of modern civilization? 
Is it not enough to make the fin- 
gers of any capable advertising 
man itch—or for that matter, those 
of anyone else who is living in 
1928 instead of 1845 or earlier— 
when he reflects upon what genuine 
distribution, genuine merchandis- 
ing, have done for so many com- 
paratively unessential industries, 
and upon what might be done for 
the parent of them all? 


The The independent 


Independent | etailer must 


have at least 
Hangs On nine lives, if one 


judges him by the extraordinary 
vitality he has shown in recovering 
fram one death blow after the 
other. First it was the mail-order 
house, then it was the chain store, 
then the department store, then 
the chain of department stores, 
then the exhibition stores of the 
mail-order houses, then house-to- 
house selling—each and every one 
calculated to deliver the finishing 
punch to the independent merchant. 

But somehow he has managed 
to hang on and while he undoubt- 
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dly has been groggy at times, his 
ecuperative powers have been in- 
ieed astonishing. So far as we 
‘an see, the independent will al- 
ways be with us—in every line 
ind in every section of the coun- 
ry—in sufficient numbers to make 
iim a powerful, if not the most 
powerful, factor in retail merchan- 
lising. This is so because in this 
-ountry individual initiative al- 
vays has plenty of opportunity to 
exercise its’ talents. While this 
condition holds true, we will have 
hundreds of individuals opening 
retail stores each day. And so long 
is the gaps in the ranks of inde- 
pendent retailers are continually 
being filled, just that long will 
the other forms of retail distribu- 
tion find that the field is not theirs 
to divide among themselves. 


So many striking 
ideas were pre- 
sented by S. E. 
Conybeare, of the 
Really aunt —s 
ompany, to the 

Interlock national adver- 
tisers group of the New York Ad- 
vertising Club, last week, that it 
is a little difficult to sort out a 
few for more particular attention. 
This speech is printed in this issue 
on page 85. 

It certainly should not be over- 
looked, however, that when the 
Armstrong Linoleum Company 
set out to compel its advertising 
to stand up and be measured, not 
by more or less vague general re- 
sults, but by the definite yard- 
stick of territorial sales returns 
per unit of territorial advertising 
expenditure, the first thing that 
happened was that the salesmen 
found themselves subjected to a 
closer, more searching and prob- 
ably fairer test of their own 
achievements, measuring sales act- 
ualities against territorial possi- 
bilities, than ever before. It is 
hard to think of a more striking 
demonstration of the innate, essen- 
tial unity of sales and advertising. 

It must also occur to many ad- 
vertising men that such a plan as 
Mr. Conybeare describes, puts an 
end forever to the old cry: “How 
are we to persuade the salesmen to 


When Sales 
and Adver- 
tising 
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take more interest in the adver- 
tising?” When every company 
brings its advertising, as this com- 
pany has done, down, so to speak, 
into the salesman’s own backyard, 
and shows it to him for what it is 
—the most important single ele- 
ment in his selling plans—asking 
the salesman to take an interest 
in the advertising will be like ask- 
ing him to take an interest in his 
meals; and for the same reason. 

One factor of tremendous fu- 
ture possibilities remains to be de- 
veloped from the closely analytical 
plan of advertising control on a 
territorial basis; and that is, the 
way that this opens for more 
direct and more efficient co-opera- 
tion with the retailer who is him- 
self an active and _ substantial 
advertiser in his own territory. 
There is perhaps more room for 
practical improvement here, than 
in any other point in the average 
national advertising program. Time 
may show this to be the most im- 
portant sequel of the general 
adoption of control plans similar 
to that of the Armstrong Lino- 
leum Company. 

Finally, it is clear that plans 
such as this are as far as possible 
from reducing the task of sales 
management to mathematics and 
routine. On the contrary, by sup- 
plying management with exact in- 
formation it has previously lacked, 
they offer a greater opportunity to 
intelligent and experienced judg- 
ment, than ever before. 


Stretching The automobile 


the business has often 
Dollar been blamed for 
taking more than 

its share of the consumer’s dollar. 
People are said to be buying cars 
with money that should be spent 
for other necessary things, like 
building materials, household appli- 
ances, shoes and certain articles of 
wearing apparel. The competition 
of industry with industry is becom- 
ing fiercer as the industries con- 
cerned with the so-called necessi- 
ties of life watch the rapid growth 
of the so-called luxuries. More 
than once has the thonght been 
expressed that some fortuitous 
curbing of the appetite for luxury 
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merchandise would result in in- 
creased expenditures for the neces- 
sities. When, however, the cessa- 
tion of Ford car production, during 
the last few months of 1927, in- 
stead of helping sales in other lines 
actually had a depressant effect in 
almost all other fields, all the 
prophets were confounded. The 
money which did not go into the 
purchase of Ford cars, did not go, 
in any amount, into the purchase 
of other merchandise. 

John J. Raskob, chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the General 
Motors Corporation, estimates that 
something like 5,000,000 cars and 
trucks will be produced during 
1928 as compared with 3,500,000 
for 1927. Estimating the retail 
value of the 1927 production at six 
billion dollars, the retail value of 
the 1928 production, at a propor- 
tionate rate of increase, will reach 
a total of something near eight and 
a half billion dollars. Far from 
viewing this prospect with alarm, 
reliable observers of the business 
situation generally look upon it 
with optimism, even enthusiasm, 
and see in it not a portent of dis- 
aster but a harbinger of continued 
prosperity during the new year. 

How can these things be? How 
can money spent for an automobile 
leave money to spend for paint, a 
new heating plant, an_ electric 
refrigerator, or a new davenport? 
On the theory of two from two 
leaves nothing, it doesn’t. But on 
the theory that money put into cir- 
culation has the general effect of 
drawing more money into circula- 
tion, the dollar is stretched to a 
buying power of which it is in- 
capable when idle. 


Attorney-General 
Ottinger of New 


Law and 
Advertising York 


assistant, Mr. Shea, of the Bu- 
reau of Securities, deserve the 
thanks of the world of financial 
advertising for the admirable re- 
port upon investment trusts re- 
cently prepared by Mr. Shea and 
published by Mr. Ottinger. This 
report, and the financial advertis- 
ing situation relative to the in- 
vestment trust, upon which it 
bears, have already been summar- 
ized in Printers’ INK; but both 


and his 
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have interest for advertising men 
far outside the immediate financial 
advertising circle. 

One of the most striking points 
of this report, for example, is the 
illustration it affords of the re- 
spective roles of law and adver- 
tising as guardians of the social 
structure, and of the relationship 
which should exist between them. 

The investment trust is a com- 
paratively new institution in Amer- 
ica, and its position, both in the 
world of finance, and in relation to 
all other business, is naturally in 
need of regularizing. The first 
essential to this process is legal 
definition. The new type of busi- 
ness enterprise must have its basic 
principles established and _ recog- 
nized in law, in a manner to be 
well understood by all concerned. 
Its methods must be known and 
regulated just as the methods of a 
bank or insurance company are 
regulated. It is not a job for Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus, but for the 
State. In outlining the p-esent 
situation relating to investment 
trusts, and in proposing definite 
action by the New York Legisla- 
ture in recognition of that situa- 
tion, the Attorney-General has 
shown 2 clear conception of his 
duty, and has done it well. 

But when, as it is to be hoped 
soon will be the case, the legisla- 
ture in turn has done its duty, and 
the proper legal safeguards have 
been established both for the in- 
vestment trust as an _ institution 
and for those who do _ business 
with it, something more will yet 
remain to be done. 

That something more is a proc- 
ess of education whereby the in- 
telligent investor may be put in 
possession of the facts which 
alone will enable him to make 
good use of the facilities which 
the new enterprise aims to place 
at his disposal. In other words, 
once the proper legal foundations 
have been adequately established. 
then and only then, the task of 
advertising begins. 

New Account for Michaels 

& Heath 


Produits Bertie, New York, French 
toilet preparations, has appointed Mi- 
chaels & Heath, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. Magazines will be used 
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Advertising Club News 


Aviation to Be Theme of Poor 


Richard Celebration 

“A Plane Dinner—One Night in the 
Air” is the name given to the Benjamin 
Franklin tw! celebration which The 
Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia adver- 
tising club, will hold at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel on January 17. This 
banquet is an annual event of The Poor 
Richard Club, which has chosen avia- 
tion as the theme for this year’s cele- 
bration. 

In carrying out this theme, the ball- 
room will be converted into a landing- 
field. Among the noted aviators who 
will attend are Floyd Bennett, Bert 
Acosta, Colonel Clarence Chamberlin, 
Lieutenant Lester Maitland, Lieutenant 
Bert Balchen, Commander Charles 
Rosendahl and Commander Ralph E. 
Weyerbacher. Motion pictures showing 
the hazards of aviation will be shown. 

The banquet wéll be broadcast over a 
chain of etxteen, rad radio stations. 

* 


Los Angeles Club Committee 
Appointments 


Don Francisco, vice-president and 
general manager, for the Pacific Coast 
of Lord & Thomas and Logan, has been 
elected a director of the Advertising 
Club of Los ee ha to fill the unex- 
meet term of arold Stonier, re- 


si 
eed Allen Weiss, chairman of the 
stunts committee has been appointed 
chairman of the Round Table, a posi- 
tion formerly held by Don Sias. rl 
Hocks succeeds Mr. Weiss as chairman 
of the stunts committee. 


Allan Cook Heads Cleveland 


Financial Advertisers 

Allan Cook, of the Guardian Trust 
Company, was recently elected president 
of the Cleveland Financial Advertisers’ 
Association. The new vice-president is 
L. A. Wolin, of the Ulmer Mortgage 
Company, Frederick E. Gymer, of the 
Cleveland Trust Company is secretary, 
and W. W. Pierce, of the Cleveland 
Press, is treseurer. 


Toledo Club Appoints 
Committee Head 


Henry Wollerman, of the 
Printing Company, has been ap 
chairman of the Fifth District 
tion Committee of the Advertising Club 
of Toledo, Ohio. Miss Laura_ Brown 
will serve as chairman for the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Toledo. 


New York Club to Hold 
Photography Exhibit 


The graphic - committee of the 
Advertising Club of New York will hold 
an exhibit of natural aster Eig 4 
from January 16 to 28 Park 
hurst is chairman of r ” graphic arts 
committee. 


Hines 
inted 


nven- 


National Bureau Warns 


Against Fraudulent Solicitors 

The National Better Business Bureau 
has issued a statement calling attention 
to the many fraudulent schemes used 
by unscrupulous individuals or groups 
among students of educational institu- 
tions. Practically all of Sess schemes 
are so planned as to trade on the 
reputation of legitimate oneal acturers 
and advertisers. 

The Bureau cites one instance where 
a man — as the authorized rep- 
resentative a_ well-known hosiery 
company, collected ,$800 from the stu- 
dents of a woman’s college and then 
disappeared. This operator presented 
what appeared to be proper credentials 
and identification papers. e had a 
pean form that read as_ follows: 

ype receiving two pairs of hose 
will write the company and express my 
satisfaction, and in return wil receive 
a third pair of hose free of charge ex- 
cept for the postage.” He collected 
$1.55 from each girl, promising delivery 
of two pairs of hose within fourteen 
days. These were never delivered. 

SS i “ze 


Utica, N. Y., Bureau Elects 


The Utica, N. Y., Better Business 
Bureau has elected Roy C. Van Den- 
bergh as chairman of the advisory coun- 
cil. Prentiss Bailey is vice-chairman 
and J. Stuart Frazer, treasurer. 


The annual report of the Bureau, 


which peng J completed its third year, 
e 


shows that the inquiries handled aver- 
aged 144 each month, compared with a 
former average of 90. wo hundred 
new investigations were made by the 
Bureau throughout Bue year. 


Toledo Women’s Club 


Appoints Committee Members 

Miss Gertrude Banks, vice-president 
of the Women’s Advertising Club of 
Toledo, Ohio, has been appointed to the 
exposition committee of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association for the 
convention at troit. Miss Harriet 
Goodsite has been appointed a member 
of the club’s On-to-Detroit Committee. 

.: & 2 


New York Printers 


to Honor Franklin 
The New York Employing Printers 
Association will celebrate the 221st_an- 
niversary of Benjamin Franklin’s birth- 
day, as is its annual custom, by holding 
a dinner and dance on January 16, at 


the Hotel Astor. 
. + 


Advertising Exhibit for 
Prague, Czechoslovakia 


An international advertising exhibition 
will be held at Prague, Czechoslovak a, 
from sone 18 to 25. The exhibition 
is bein nized with the co-operation 
of the end oslovak Advertising Associa- 
tion, Reklub. 
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Week of Discussion on 


Financial Advertising Planned 
The week of February 27 will be 
known as Financial Advertising Week, 
ind arrangements have been made for 
ill advertising clubs to discuss finan- 
sial advertising at their meetings during 
that week. he plan is sponsored by 
the Financial Advertisers Association, 

Other more immediate activities of 
this association include the meeting o 
the extension committee in Cleveland 
m January 13 and 14. This committee 
reviews the past work of the association 
ind lays future plans. The investment 
ronan committee will meet in Chicago 
mm February 2, while the executive com- 
mittee, of the trust development divi- 
sion, meets in New York on February 
12 and 13. 

The mid-year conference of officers 
and the board of directors will be held 
n Chicago on February 22 and 23 to 
choose the date and meeting-place of 


the annual convention. 
. =o 


National Bureau Objects to 


Furrier’s Use of Asterisk 

Following the National Better Business 
Bureau’s campaign to bring about greater 
accuracy in the naming of furs and 
fabrics, it reports that a number of ad- 
vertisers have adopted the “Asterisk 
Plan.” This little mark (*) when placed 
opposite an improper designation is in- 
tended to advise the reader that the 
correct information may be found some- 
where else. 

The Bureau believes that the enforced 
hunt for the truth will react unfavor- 
ibly on the advertiser. It recommends 
that the real names of furs and fabrics 
be placed next the trade names, when 
they differ, and thus encourage confi- 
lence on the part of the public. 

oe 2 6 


Retail Clerks Should Receive 
Direct-Mail Matter 


As retail clerks will some day be ex- 
ecutives, it is good business to send 
them the store’s direct-advertising mat- 
ter and tips on sales methods whenever 
possible, was one of the points brought 
yut in a speech before the direct-adver- 
tising departmental of the Advertising 
Club of s Angeles, by Larry Lewin, 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Brownstein-Louis Company. He also 
pointed out that this practice acted as 
2 means of insuring a company from 
losing its customers through the resigna- 
tion of salesmen who might carry the 
iccounts away. 

s 2 ¢ 


Committees Appointed for 


English Convention 

The Birmingham, England. Publicity 
lub has appointed A. H. Railton, as 
hairman of the entertainments com- 
nittee, for the Advertising Association 
‘onvention to be held at Birmingham, 
lune 11 to 14. Eley has been 
made chairman of the propaganda com- 
nittee, W. R. Hood, chairman of the 
Halls committee, and H. S. Booth, secre- 
tary of the finance committee. 
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Columbia University Planning 
“Reason Why” Exhibit 


Columbia University, New York, is 
planning a second annual advertising 
exhibit, at its School of Business, from 
February 1 to 14. The theme of the 
exhibit will be “The Story Behind the 
Advertisement,’’ and each specimen will 
give the “reason why” of some partic- 
ular feature of a particular advertise- 
ment, 

Among the subjects to be exhibited 
are the reasons behind the use of a 
particular headline, art style, copy style, 
mechanical device, illustration, slogan, 
merchandising idea, trade-mark, pack- 
age, color combination, layout, type or 
coupon. These reasons will be in story 
orm. 

_In a circular sent out by the Univer- 
sity, requesting submission of samples, 
recommendations are made as follows; 
“Interesting stories usually grow out of 
a problem situation. The following 
uestions may serve to suggest some of 
these problems: 

A. What pronto or harmful idea 
have you had to combat by advertising? 

ave you encountered some inter- 
esting mechanical difficulty in the prep- 
aration of an advertisement? 

_C. Have you had to meet an adver- 
tising problem arising from a change in 
style, change in buying habits, change 
due to new inventions, etc. ?” 

The acing. date for entries is Janu- 
ary 20. H. K. Nixon, of the School of 
Business, will have charge of the mate- 
rial submitted. 


Death of Charles M. Kittle 


Charles M. Kittle, president of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, Chicago, died on 
January 2, at that city. He was forty- 
seven years of age. 

Mr. Kittle started his career as water 
boy for a railroad section gang on the 
West Virginia and Pittsburgh Railroad. 
He soon worked his way up until he 
became assistant to the president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad in 1912. From 
1920 to 1924 he was senior vice-presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central. In the 
latter year he was chosen president of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, succeeding 
Julius Rosenwald. 





Borden Company Acquires 


Horton Ice Cream 

The Borden Company, New York, 
Borden’s and Eagle Brand milk prod- 
ucts, has acquired the assets and busi- 
ness of the orton Ice Cream 
Company, Inc., New York. E. D. 
Lewis, president of the Horton company 
for many years, and his staff continue 
with the business. 


H. L. Harris, Advertising 
Manager, United Fruit 


Harry L. Harris has been appointed 
advertising manager, with headquarters 
at Boston, of the United Fruit Company, 
New York. For three years he has been 
vice-president of the S. A. Conover Com- 
pany, Inc., Boston advertising agency. 





The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster is always in- 

terested in variations of the 
testimonial idea, so the methods of 
a national paint manufacturer in 
making an especially effective use 
of this oldest of advertising means 
are worth several paragraphs. 

When this company sends a 
demonstrator to stores over the 
country to introduce a new paint 
or to show unusual ways of using 
the standard materials, the store’s 
advertising tells customers and 
prospects to bring in toys or baby 
cribs or anything else they would 
like to have painted. Once painted, 
either by the demonstrator or by 
the customer, these articles fre- 
quently are used as testimonials 
for the paint, permission being 
asked to put the toy in the store 
window. 

There it appears for the entire 
town’s gaze, with a card that tells 
how Mrs. Brown painted her son’s 
pet elephant with Such-and-Such 
lacquer and obtained the fine re- 
sult on view. Which makes a very 
graphic testimonial. 

Occasionally the idea is varied, 
as in the case of a store in Buffalo 
where the company came upon a 
man enameling some wicker fur- 
niture with a special green paint. 
Mapa asked what his plan was, 
he sa 

“One ‘of Buffalo’s society women 
heard of this green and thinking 
it might go well on her porch 
furniture she came to ask me if 
it would. I assured her it was 
just the thing she wanted, and 
when she asked for the name of a 
painter who could do a good job 
for her, I had an idea. I said 
I'd be glad to paint her furniture 
myself, a piece at a time, in order 
to guarantee an excellent finish, 
if she’d let me put the finished 
pieces on display. 

“She agreed, and now I’m paint- 
ing her furniture and setting some 
of the smaller pieces in the win- 
dow with a card that tells how 
Mrs. Van der Smith of The Hill 
is decorating her porch furniture 
with our green paint. 


“Not only have sales gone up 
in this green, but all other paints 
have had increased sales also.” 

Which is an excellent example 
of a neat testimonial full of strong 
local flavor. 

* * 

The importance of the right 
name for a product. A member 
of the Class calls attention to the 
fact that whoever named the rub- 
ber water bottle a “hot water bot 
tle” was guilty of doing a bad job 
for the rubber industry. As proof 
of the fact, he points to some re- 
cent advertising of The B. F. 
Goodrich Company which is po- 
litely trying to inform the public 
that the same rubber bottle may 
be used with cold water in it as 
well as hot and that it is no moré 
a “hot water bottle” than it is a 
“cold water bottle.” The inference 
is plain that this product too long 
has been a seasonal product be- 
cause of its name. Goodrich, by 
the way, very emphatically de- 
scribes it as a “water bottle.” 

* * * 

The Victor Talking Machine 
Company recently recalled from 
it retailers several issues of a rec- 
ord that was found to have a me- 
chanical defect on the surface of 
one side. The Schoolmaster be- 
lieves that the straightforward 
manner in which the company 
went about correcting this mistake 
is worthy of repetition. There is 
no quibbling or offering of ex- 
cuses in the letter this company 
sent out recalling the faulty rec- 
ords. It simply tells what is wrong 
with the records, requests their 
return and gives instructions as 
to how this is to be done. 

Part of the letter reads as fol 
lows: 


Record No. 
Overture.” 

First pressings of this record prove 
to have a defect on the “‘B’’ side—the 
fault being a thin wall in sections of 
the groove which permitted the needle t: 
skip. After discovery of this defect 
the dies were corrected and since the 
no records have been shipped in wh‘c! 
the fault appears. 

f you have found any of these de 


20,606 — ‘“‘William Tell! 
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Realtors — America’s Homebuilders 


sold the /fome~ 


Materials mentioned by 
name were used as selling 
points by this Realtor. 


Most of America’s homes are built 
by real estate operators today, for sale to 
the public. Capitalizing the consumer ac- 
ceptance of nationally known products, is 
part of the merchandising plan Realtors use 
to advertise and sell these homes. 


This plan, introduced to Realtors and man- 
ufacturers by the merchandising paper of 
the building world—the NATIONAL 
REAL ESTATE JOURNAL, is success- 
fully used by the leading makers of build- 
ing material. 


We have a specific plan for you too. 


NATIONAL 
REAL ESTATE 
JOURNAL 
Porter-BepE-LANGtRY Corp., Publishers 
139 N. Clark St. Chicago, IIl. 
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Id like to 
help you, too 
LMOST two hundred ambi- 

£°% tious men and women are de- 
voting spare hours to the study of 
Advertising, Selling’ and Business 
Writing under my direction. It 
is a real pleasure to review the 
efforts of these “business climbers.” 
Recently four of the group have 
stepped up to bigger jobs—one to a 
berth with the largest advertising 
agency organization of America. 

Wouldn’t you like to discuss your 
needs and aims with me? Whether 
you are aiming for the job of 
sales manager, advertising man- 
ager, agency worker, service-de- 
partment manager for publisher or 
printer, house-organ editor, I can 
be of substantial assistance. 

No, I don’t assure you that you can 
easily qualify for a princely salary in 
a few months. If you are not intelligent 
enough to reject that old-time hokum, 
you are not smart enough to come into 
my group. Real success in the big 
advertising and selling field means in- 
telligent and persistent work. Nine out 
of ten men and women aren’t willing 
to work hard enough. They are 
“wishers,” not “willers.” If you hap- 
pen to be the “one-in-ten” type, I'll 
gladly discuss matters with you. Your 
name and address on the form below 
will bring a prospectus written with 
remarkable frankness. 


S. Roland Hall 


Advertising Counselor and Agent 
First National Bldg., Easton, Pa. 
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fective records received in earlier ship 
ments from your wholesaler, you ma 
return them to us for replacement 
through any wholesaler you may desig- 
nate. 


Some of the methods used b; 
manufacturers in dealing with 
similar problems are so different 
A few ignore the matter as far 
as possible or handle it reluct 
antly. Others go to the other ex 
treme and are too apologetic to 
be sincere. Often all sorts of ex 
cuses and reasons, except the righ 
one, are offered for the fault) 
product. Some make an attempt t: 
compromise instead of shoulder 
ing all the blame. The success and 
effect of such methods are doubt- 
ful. The good-will of the retailer 
for the manufacturer cannot help 
but be increased by a candid state- 
ment of facts when something 
goes wrong with a product. 

Ss 3 6 


The Schoolmaster, who has al- 
ways tried to be original in select- 
ing Christmas gifts, this year de- 
cided to present a friend of his 
with a number of tools which 
could form the basis of a tool 
chest. Not knowing what partic- 
ular tools to pick out, he decided 
to go to one of the big depart- 
ment stores where, he felt, one of 
the clerks would be able to help 
him in his selection. 

He was surprised to find that 
the majority of the clerks selling 
tools were women. It would seem 
that of all products, wrenches and 
rip saws would require male clerks 
to sell them intelligently. How- 
ever, when one of the sales girls 
approached him, the Schoolmaster 
explained, somewhat  disconcert- 
edly, what he wanted. 

The sales girl seemed to grasp 
what the Schoolmaster had in 
mind and proceeded to mention 
three or four tools which she 
thought would make a good start 
toward a collection. For each too! 
mentioned, she also gave a concise 
reason for choosing it. And then 
to upset all the Schoolmaster’s 
notions about woman’s ability to 
understand tools, she gently repri- 
manded him for placing a plane 
down on the counter upright in- 
stead of on its side as one should 

All through the sale, this sales 
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A. W. SHAW COMPANY 
Cass, Huron and Erie Streets, Chicago 

Please send me for five days’ free examination the new four-volume Advertisers’ 
Encyclopedia, buckram binding, gold stamped. I'll look over these volumes and if en- 
tirely satisfied within five days after their receipt, I’ll send you $3, plus a few cents 
for postage and packing, and $5 a month for four months, $23 in all. Otherwise I'll 
return the books and that will end the matter. 39% discount for cash. 


Name 
Street and No. . 


City and State 


(Canada, $25.50, duty prepaid, same 
terms; U. 8S. Territories and Colonies, 
$23, cash with order; all countries, $25.50 
cash with order.) 


---—Examine—FREE! 


If you are an— 


Agency Staff Member 
Advertising Manager 
Service Bureau CopyMan 
Newspaper Man 


You have 
to get results! 


—to stimulate and plan advertising campaigns that are successful; to 
write copy that brings your advertisers back time after time, to persuade 
merchants, sales organizations, manufacturers, business men, to take 
space in your publication. You know the fundamentals now—but a con- 
cise fund of proven advertising whys and hows on which you can draw 
at a moment’s notice will often give the pivotal idea you’ve been groping 
for—turn failure into success. That’s why the Advertisers’ Encyclopedia 
will be a profitable investment for you. 


Layouts, type faces, language, the facts 
you need to understand the “salesology” 
of human nature—are plainly shown. 
Special sections tell how to select me- 
diums, plan campaigns, write copy for 
magazines, newspapers; mail sales; bill- 


2,484 Fact-Packed Pages of 
Usable Information 


\s you turn over the pages of this 
Advertisers’ Encylopedia you will 


d right ways of advertising—how to 
gage the size and power of your mar- 
ket; actual percentages of gross income 

spend on publicity. Sales appeals, 

e advertising problems of investment 

uses, manufacturing concerns, whole- 

le houses, chain stores, department 
res, and so on—all are fully analyzed. 


qj Examine these 


boards, trade, and class publications. 


With advertising strategy such as this, 
you don’t need to try costly experiments. 
They have been made. 2,484 pages, 
322 tables, 335 successful advertisements 
analyzed. EXAMINE free. Mail coupon 
above today—now. 


4,568 resultful advertising IDEAS—FREE—Mail 
the handy coupon above 


NOW! 
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lL my last job I saved 
the publisher $3000 a 
month on production 
costs. Maybe I can do 
the same for you in the 
capacity of— 


BusINESS MANAGER 


Or as Production Manager or 
Assistant to an Executive who 
knows there are rat holes of ex- 
pense in his organization but is 
so busy driving ahead for sales 
he can't give the proper time to 
his ever mounting production 
and office operating expenses. 


I know this situation exists in 
many organizations—if it exists 
in s I would like to meet 
to you about definite 
possibilities of cutting down ex- 
penses. y 
A dollar saved in expenses is a 
dollar net gain in profit at the 
end of a year. 
An interview puts you under no 
- ation—and may lead to a 
orthwhile saving for you as 
well as a job for me. 


Address ‘**X,"’ Box 190 
Printers’ Ink 








Bought and 


OLD sitic 

COINS fk S57" 

illustrations. 

Send 1oc for Coin collecting booklet. 
GUTTAG BROS. 


16 Exchange Place New York 
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girl displayed such a complete 
knowledge of what she was sellin 
that the Schoolmaster wonders ii 
he has not been doing women a» 
injustice in assuming that there 
are many products which only a 
man can sell. 

* * & 

The product may seem to be’ of 
trifling importance but if the wo- 
men want it, a big industry can 
be built on it. Consider the vanit 
case. A lawsuit brought in Ne 
York City over stock in a cor- 
poration manufacturing  vanit 
cases reveals some _ interestinz 
facts on that product. 

Until nine years ago, according 
to the court records in this litiga 
tion, women carried face powde: 
in paper boxes and in handker- 
chiefs. Someone discovered that 
it would be more convenient for 
them if they had a metal box for 
their powder—the vanity case i: 
dustry was born. The Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, accord- 
ing to this court record, “is gen 
erally regarded as having been re 
sponsible for the new industry.’ 
Its sales are now reported at being 
in the neighborhood of 30,000,000 
metal boxes a year at a selling pric« 
of about $5,000,000. It, of course, 
is no longer alone in the field 
Others have since come in. Th: 
industry is still booming. All built 
on a trifle that women wanted. 


There is a lot of good selling 
talent hiding in unusual places 
waiting to be used by the sales 
manager who keeps his eye open 
for it. Up in Boston the School- 





Population 70,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 | 


Brockton, Mantnahinsatia 
18,000,000 people. 


Printing 24,000 sg 


The Great Shoe City. 
Paper eee 1880. Forty-Eighth ome 


Brockton shoes | 


Less than 2100 lines 8% cents a line; 2100 lines 


or more 7% cents a line. 


Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 
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JAY E. KILPATRICK 


HAS BEEN APPOINTED MANAGER OF 

THE DIRECT ADVERTISING DIVISION 

OF THE PUBLISHERS PRINTING 

COMPANY, 207 WEST 25tnx STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





PRINTERS’ 





ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 
FOR SALE 


Opportunity for one or more 
young men who know the 
advertising business and are 
anxious to own their own 
agency. Well-equipped, go- 
ing business. Layout includes 
main office and two private 
offices, complete furnishings 
in mahogany. In choice loca- 
tion. Address “Q,” Box 55, 
Printers’ Ink. 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS ! 
MAIL ORDER ADVERTISERS! 
TRADE JOURNAL ADVERTISERS ! 


Send for FREE copy of our NEW ue 
“Advertisers Rate and Data Guide.”” 36 pa 
directory contains display and classified sates 
of best produc'ng and papers 

No matter how large or small your account, 
our experience in these lines cam save and 
make money for you. 

Bach account is handled by one of the three 

executives of this agency. 

Write today for your copy of the Guide. 


E. H. BROWN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


“Resultful Advertising’ 
140 S. Dearbern St., Chicago, Iii. 





Dept. A 








Ready Now! 


Syndicate advertising salesmanager 
seeking a bigger opportunity. 

appearance, poised, gains confidence 
easily, thinks fast, knows salesman- 
ship and salesmanagement thoroughly. 
Unusually successful in closing big 
deals. “Y,” Box 201, Printers’ Ink. 
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| master found an example, a mere 


girl who knew more about the 
practical application of point-of- 
contact sales than many a business 
book author. 

The girl was cashier in one of 
a chain of moderate-price restau- 
rants, and at her desk she had a 
very fresh looking stock of cigars 
and cigarettes. Taking a_ cus- 
tomer’s check and ringing up the 
amount, she would slowly pass the 
change across the counter, smile 
and say “thank you.” But before 
she let the money out of her hand 
she always asked, “Any cigars or 
cigarettes today?” 

The Schoolmaster, having seen 
cigar counters before and cashiers 
who thought they were salesmen, 
watched this girl for fifteen min- 
utes, and noticed that she rarely 
failed to make a sale through her 
carefully timed question. She 
never made’a drive to force the 
customer to buy. Always she put 
that simple question, asked at the 
exact moment when the customer 
was in the after-dinner mood and 
when it was very easy for him to 
pay with money lying ready on 
the counter, and with a wide range 
of fresh stock attractively dis- 
played before him. Her total sales 
must have been astounding. 

What a demonstrator a girl like 
that would make for some manu- 
facturer whose problem it is to 
show dealer clerks how to in- 
crease across-the-counter sales ! 


The St. Louis Union Trust Company, 
St. Louis, has appointed the Fisher- 
Wilson Advertising Agency, of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 





Ouse i Ribbons Re inked 


Mi AY process costs only $6.00 a dozen. Tryit. A 
ur Gute trial order will convince you that it is the best 
Re-Inking you can buy 


Ww. Scott Ingram, Inc. 


7 Murray St, 


, New York City 





“GIBBONS 


knows CAN ADA” 
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Here’s the Position 
and the Salary 


ae 


You may be more or less comfortably 
situated at present, but you may have good 
reasons for feeling that you are not ideally 
situated as regards the future. Here’s a job 
with a big present and a bigger future. 








I am President and Sales Manager of an old- 
established, million-dollar printing business in 
one of the greatest cities on this continent 
outside of New York. We specialize in the 
production of the very highest class of books, 
catalogues and direct mail campaigns. 








I want a man to relieve me of the position of 
Sales Manager, to take the big salary that goes 
with the job, and to qualify for a stock interest 
in the business proportionate to its expansion. 


The qualifications are: 
Executive ability. 
Personal sales ability. 


A gentlemanly personality and an abso- 
lutely clean record. 

Ability to maintain the dominant position 
the firm has already secured and to expand 
the business in line with present and future 
opportunities. 








Please give full information in first letter, and 
snapshot photo if possible. Address President, 
Box V 59, Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 


{All letters will be held in absolute 
confidence and returned if desired} 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





__ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES — 


Manufacturers’ Representative 
Experienced sales manager, capable mer- 
chandiser, wants meritorious lines—foods 
or drugs—for New York district. Ef- 
ficient productive service guaranteed. 
References. Box 604, Printers’ Ink. 


TRADE PUBLICATION FOR SALE 
Monthly of high class, unique in its field. 
Is a going proposition, requiring com- 
paratively small investment. Excellent 
opportunity for editor—advertising man. 
Box 603, Printers’ Ink. 


MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTATIVE 
Will handle good line on commission and 
finance office. Twelve years’ selling 
experience, including four as District 
Manager, and ten years as accountant 
= executive. Financially responsible. 

» Room 503, 114 Liberty St., New York. 











HELP WANTED _ 5 


ARTIST—Advertising Designer and Let- 

terer. Good pay, exceptional opportunity 

with a progressive engraving house. 
HOWARD-WESSON COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 








Advertising Salesman-—-College educa- 
tion. Versatile copy writer. Quarterly 
publication. Splendid opportunity offered 
a high-class man with successful record 
seeking permanent connection. State full 
particulars. Box 616, Printers’ Ink. 





If you successfully sell trade journal 
advertising in the East or Middle West, 
the only exclusive Southern Hardwood 
paper published has two good commis- 
sion propositions open. Advise territory. 
Memphis Lumberman, Bank of Com- 
merce Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


RETOUCH ARTIST 
With some Knowledge 
of Layout 


To work with rotograv ure advertising 
department of metropolitan newspaper in 
large Mid- Western city. Must have abil- 
ity in suggesting and making layouts. 
Write, giving experience and full details 
aswell as salary expected. Box 602, P. I 


SALES CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 
Two men, able to take full charge of 
dealer correspondence for large producing 
company in Pennsylvania. Must have 
ability to learn business rapidly, to in- 
terpret company licies, handle com- 
plaints p= ~ mee FE vag and to represent 
management properly while making sales 
by mail. Make your first letter show 
your ability, stating age, education, expe- 
rience, salary wanted, and all information 
which you feel worth our consideration. 
Our employees know of this advertise- 
ment. Box 620, Printers’ Ink. 











VISUALIZER—Creative artist on direc 
mail and advertisements. Must be speed 
and versatile—able to meet clients an 
able to do finished work if necessar) 
Position in Detroit, Michigan. Stat 
salary and experience in first letter, ~~ 
ples later. The Pictorial Studios, 356 I 
Congress Street, Detroit, Michigan. 





Lithograph Artist with commercial ex 
perience, for Crayon and Ben Da 
work on zinc plates. 

Water Color Sketch Artist for figur: 
work and leéttering. Experience i: 
poster work and original designing. 

Pleasant working conditions. No labo: 

troubles. Write The John Igelstroen 

Company, Massillon, Ohio. 


Salesmen ! 

If you are a “closer” and can repre 
sent national publications, write us full) 
about your experience. We have ope: 
ings in New York, Chicago and other 
territories for producers. $5,000 draw 
ing account when you show results 
Publishers Service, Room 703, 9 East 
46th Street, New York. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ARTIST wants SPACE in New York 
Agency, Studio or Publishing House 
Specializing in Dry Brush and Oil Illus 
tration. Academy Trained with 15 years 

Experience. Box 621, Printers’ Ink. 


SECOND-HAND SPEEDAUMAT 
EQUIPMENT WANTED 


Send full description and also list price 
acceptable. Box 619, Printers’ Ink. 


CUTS $1.50 Each for your advertise 
ment, catalog, house magazine or direct 
mail. Your clipping in black and white 
is enough for zinc line cut to order at 
$1.50 up to 10 sq. inches. G. P. O. Box 
471, New York. 


STAR KEE STEREOTYPING MATS 

are standard for making stereotyping 

plates. Instantaneous service. Job size, 

12x15; mit gy —e They are 

shipped cured, rea 

WHITEFIELD PAPER W WORKS, INC 
12 Vestry Street, New York City 

















POSITIONS WANTED 


Young Woman, College of Journalism 
graduate, seeks position. Assets: literary 
ability, ambition, enthusiasm. Proofread 
ing. experience. Training in reporting, 
reviewing woman’s page. Box 601, P. 1 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
39, avail. at once, seeking bigger field, 
15 years’ exp. Mail Order, Agency, 
Natl. Auto Access. Mfr. Excell. direct- 
by-mail knowledge. No selling. Not 
afraid of work. Box 599, Printers’ Ink, 
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Advertising Man, age 25, with several 
ears’ publishing experience—including 
idvertising soliciting—sales promotion 
ind editorial work, seeks new connection 
where future is assured. Box 615, P. I. 


Christian, married, 31, 11 years 
Of exp. in copy, publicity, sales 
Promotion. ull or part time basis. 
Your copy or adv. dept. will profit. 

Box 622, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED WOMAN—With car. 
Real business-getter to take charge of 
idvertising, also assistant editor. Small 
sity weekly or monthly. Salary basis. 
Box 627, Printers’ Ink. 

Secretary-Stenographer—College gradu- 
ate, well experienced in agency and pub- 
lisher’s representative detail. Good corre- 
spondent and mathematician. Moderate 
salary. Excellent references. Box 623,P.I. 


COPY WRITER—<6 years’ experience at 
copy and contact with national and promi- 
nent retail advertisers; newspaper, maga- 
zine, direct mail. University trained tech- 
nicaily. Age 28. Salary $60. Box 613, P. I. 
ARTIST 
Free-lance, thoroughly experienced letterer. 
Designer for all mediums of advertising. 
Wishes connection with reliable litho., 
printing houses, agencies. Box 617, P. I. 
ARTIST—12 years’ experience as artist 
and visualizer for agencies handling na- 
tional accounts. ‘Thoroughly versed in 
agency practices and .merchandising. De- 
sires New York connection. Box 607, P. I. 
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Mechanical Engineer available. Thor- 
oughly experienced in technical publicity 
work, including copy writing, Direct-by- 
Mail, etc. Five years Asst. Adv. Mgr. 
with National Advertising concern. Age 
30. Married. Box 625, Printers’ Ink. 


Young woman (26), college graduate, 
three years’ experience in advertising 
copy and production on A. B. C. publica- 
tion, knowledge of stenography, desires 
position with agency or advertising de- 
partment. Box 612, Printers’ Ink. 
PUBLISHER’ = ASSISTANT—Available 
January 1. — years’ experience as 
assistant to publisher managing adver- 
tising and production departments. Can 
assume full responsibility and _ willing 
worker. Age 30. Best references. Box 
614, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 

; EDITOR 

Experienced trade paper and newspaper 
editor with advertising training, college 
man under 30, wishes to make a perma- 
nent connection in 1928 with a general 
magazine, business paper, or house organ. 
Start at $50. Box 618, Printers’ Ink. 


AVAILABLE 


to small first-class agency or publication 
in New York, experienced art director. 
Versatile in treatments and ideas. 
mediums. Opportunity paramount. 














611, Printers’ Ink. 








PART-TIME COPY AND LAYOUT 
work wanted. ° Young man, eight years’ 
experience handling National accounts. 
Advertisements, Booklets, Catalogs. Rea- 
sonable Rates. Samples. Box 605, P. I. 





ARTIST 
Beginner. I am young, ambitious and 
alert; possess initiative and ideas. Will 
start at bottom. Am experienced secre- 
tary. Opportunity essential! Box 610, P. I. 





YOUNG MAN, now available after eight 
years’ service in the specimen print- 
ing department of the American Type 
Founders Co., desires position with 
small agency in a layout capacity. Box 
600, Printers’ Ink. 


Production Man 


with agency training available at present 
for new connection. Age 31, married. 





Fair salary to start with opportunities of | 


more importance. Box 624, P. I 


VERSATILE ARTIST 


Wants Agency Space 


Free-lance basis. Will act as art director. 
Thoroughly experienced. Broad range of 
subjects, techniques and mediums. Box 
606, Printers’ Ink. 

COPY AND CONTACT—Copy distin- 
guished for sincerity, soundness and in- 
terest; successful as contact by virtue of 
poise, actual sales experience and mer- 
chandising knowledge. Exverienced on 
varied high-type accounts. Highly edu- 
cated, well informed, contributor to busi- 
ness magazines. Executive of New York 
agency; age, 37. Position desired: ac- 
count representative or copy writer; 
location r ble salary. 
Box 626, Printers’ "Ink. 














phEnnenney 


Typographic 
Designer of 
Fine Printing 


Desires position with a New York 
printer who appreciates fine work 


Box 608, Printers’ Ink So 
ONCE 
EXPERIENOED D ADVERTISING 
ALES MANAGE 
I am e.... 4, shoulder the ——-- Fe 
of marketing a quality product for a 
manufacturer who seeks an enthusiastic 
worker who has had practical experience 
in advertising and selling and who can 
be relied upon to produce results. 

In the last four years I have had the 
responsibility of investing two millions 
in advertising and the results have justi- 
fied the expenditure. 

I have also supervised the activities of 
a large group of salesmen following per- 
sonal experience seHing goods myself on 
the road. 

I can. plan and execute a selling cam- 
paign and know advertising in all its 
forms and phases. 

If you are seeking a seasoned business 
executive with a successful record you 
can better judge of me and my ability 
by arranging a conference. Address 
Box 609, Printers’ Ink. 
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A New Trend in Distribution 
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“Merry Christmas” 
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The JOHN H. DUNHAM Company 
ADVERTISING 
TRIBUNE TOWER 


CHICAGO 


An advertising agency not so 
big as to rule out the personal 


service element—not so small 
as to lack the advantages of 
organization effort. 


An agency which recognizes 
all the business elements essen- 
tial to good business and good 
agency practise—but one 
which distinctly emphasizes 
the professional character of 
good advertising. 
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GENE TUNNEY, world’s champion 
heavyweight boxer 


In Advertising — 


The Chicago Tribune is Champion of 
The World. In 1927 the World’s Great- 
est Newspaper printed more advertising 
than any other publication on earth. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 








